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INVITATION. 


Visitors are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 
i ae most important foreign post in our diplo- 

matie establishment is that of ambassador 
to Great Britain. Some of our most famous 
men have represented the nation at the court 
of the mother country, and it is understood 
abroad as well as at home that for this station 
we choose the best type of American. Presi- 
dent MecKinley’s appointment of the Hon. 
Joseph H. Choate of New York maintained 
the high traditions of the office, and they will 
be worthily upheld at the hands of his suc- 
cessor, the Hon. Whitelaw Reid of New York, 
who has recently been appointed by: President 
Roosevelt. 

Mr. Reid was born in Xenia, Ohio, in 1837, ed- 
ucated at Miami University, and at once engaged 
in journalism, in which he gained distinction. 
From 1860 to 1868 he was connected with the 
Cincinnati Gazette. In 1868 he joined the staff 
of thé New York Tribune, and in 1872 became 
the editor-in-chief and chief proprietor. Of 
recent years he has rendered much public service 
of a more conspicuous kind. Under President 
Harrison he was minister to France, although in 
previous years he had twice declined appoint- 
ment as minister to Germany. In 1892 he was 
the candidate for Vice-President on the Repub- 
lican ticket. He was the special ambassador 
to Queen Victoria’s jubilee in 1897; member of 
the Peace Commission which met in Paris in 
1898, and special ambassador at the coronation 
of King Edward VII, in 1902. 

A recent photograph of Mr. Reid is repro- 
duced on the front cover page. 
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a be taxed in one town suffices the average 
man; to be taxed in three on the same 
piece of property would seem to him a serious 
thing indeed. Yet the situation has its humor- 
ous aspects as one finds it at the homestead of 
a farmer and town official who gets his mail in 
Manchester, Connecticut. Here the line di- 
viding the towns of Vernon and Bolton, 
Tolland County, meets the straight line of 
Manchester, Hartford County, and forms an 
angle, setting off the farm in three different 
townships and two different counties—and it is 
in the house that the lines intersect. The 
head of the family spends the night in Bolton, 
and goes through Vernon to light the kitchen 
fire in Manchester. One of the hired men 
sleeps with his head in Bolton and his feet in 
Vernon. It is easy to place the dining-room 
table so that it shall be in both counties and 


all three towns. a 


C= who write in a generous and 
appreciative spirit ask leave to be heard 
on matters of fact or opinion. One suggests 
that the late Frances E. Willard was born in 
Churchville, New York, and that IMlinois 
should have been called her home state instead 
of her native state. That is trae, and nothing 
but the total depravity of inanimate things— 
to wit, types—prevented the truth being told 
in the first place. Another correspondent re- 
proves the tone of an allusion to the winter. 
‘*It might have been worse,’’-he chirps, and 
recalls the great sleighing-party on April 1, 
1856, when a hundred sleighs were driven 
across the Connecticut River from Middletown 
to East Haddam. The ice did not break up that 
year until April 6th. Per contra, it is affirmed 
that next week there will be no sleighing- 
parties on the Connecticut. But that does not 
alter the fact that in other places the winter of 
1904-5 did make records. 
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Bbw Nashua board of trade at a recent meeting 
considered a paper comparing the annual 
expenditures of the eleven cities in New Hamp- 
shire, the calculations being made on a per capita 
basis. The average cost of the fire departments 


of these cities was found to be eighty-three | 


cents a head; of the police departments, sixty- 
eight cents; of the schools, two dollars and 
fifty-nine cents, Portsmouth spent more money 
than any other city on each of these depart- 
ments, although Laconia leads in expenditure 
on the street department. The total annual 
expenditure of the cities averages fifteen dollars 
and fifty-one cents per capita. Portsmouth 











shows the highest, nearly twenty-one dollars, 

and Concord the lowest, about twelve dollars. 

Bulletin No. 42 of the National Bureau of 

Labor, dated September, 1902, gives statistics 

of many cities, with which the reader may be 

interested to compare these. ) 4 
oa 


ot every one can grow enthusiastic af 
plans for a powerful navy, but if anybody 

should attack the revenue-cutter service, as 
known to people alongshore, the New England 
vote for the cutters would be unanimous, ‘‘and 
a few over.’’ The reason is suggested by the 
statement that the cutter Woodbury, which is 
stationed at Portland, Maine, has liberated or 
assisted three hundred and fifty vessels this 
winter, and by the further fact that on March 
15th, to which date the record ran, she was 
fighting ice eight to twelve inches~ thick, to 
break the blockade of Belfast Bay and give a 
good many people a chance to earn a living. 
One might speak of these tasks as life-saving 
and property-preserving both, and then one 
should add that the Woodbury and her sister 
craft save lives in more picturesque and dra- 
matic fashion many times in the course of a 
year. The worse the weather, the busier the 
cutters are on our coast, but nobody ever heard 
of a time when the brave men of this service 
were too busy to take desperate chances to help 
other seamen out of danger. 
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PUNISHING BLUNDERERS. 


B i old law of Japan was that no one could 
leave his village even for a single night 
without permission, or take service elsewhere, 
or marry in another province, or settle in an- 
other place. Punishments were severe, a terrible 
flogging being the common mode of chastise- 
ment. ‘*To-day,’’ writes Lafcadio Hearn, in 
‘‘Japan,’’ ‘‘there are no such punishments; 
and, legally, a man can go where he pleases. 
But as a matter of fact, he can nowhere do as 
he pleases, for individual liberty is still largely 
restricted by the survival of communal sentiment 
and old-fashioned custom. 

‘*That ‘a man’s house is his castle’ cannot 
HF agente gg R met in the case of — ; 

© ordinary person can shu 
his door to lock out the rest of the world. 
Ev man’s house must be open to visitors. 
Toe its by day would be regarded as 
an insult to community, sickness affording 
no excuse, 

“It is, moreover, a serious matter to displease 
the community in which one lives, especially 
if the community be a rural one. ey a sing: le 
serious mistake a man may find himse y 
placed in yea | opposition to the common 
will, isolated most effectively ostracized. 
The silence and softness of the hostility only 
render it all the more alarming. This is the 
ordinary form of punishment for a grave offense 
against custom. Violence is rare, when 
resorted to is intended as a mere correction, the 
punishment of a blunder. 

ae rough ae ne oa jae oe - 
dangering life are y pun y 
sr chastisement, not in anger, but on 

itional principle. Once I witnessed at a 
fishing t a chastisement of this kind. 
Men were killing tunny in the surf; the work 
was bloody and dangerous, and in the midst of 
the excitement one of the fishermen struck hi 
killing-spike into the head of a boy. 

‘*Everybody who saw it knew it was a 

ure accident ; but accidents involving danger to 

e are rudely dealt with, and in this case the 
blunderer was —*_ * ed senseless by 
the men nearest him, then dragged out of the 
surf and flung down on the sand to recover 
himself as best he might. No word was said 
about the matter, and the work went on as be- 
fore. Yo fishermen, I am told, are y 
handled by their fellows on board ship, in the 
ease of any error involving risk to the vessel. 
But as I have already observed, only stupidity. 
is punished in this ion; and ostracism is 
much more dreaded than violence. ’’ 
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TOO MUCH TO EXPECT. 


Oo Colonel Bowie’s return to Maryland, after 
a brief absence, he was surprised to find 
old Bill, one of his tenants and a peculiarly 
happy-go-lucky darky, driving a fine-looking 
mule hitched to a brand-new wagon. Quite 
naturally, the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
thinks, the colonel began to ask questions, and 
was informed by Bill that he had ‘‘bot de 
outfit”’ at Snow Hill. 

‘And what did you pay for it?’’ asked the 
colonel. 

a ib ma note for one hundred dollars,’’ Bill 
replied. . 

PeAnd where on earth do you expect to get 
one hundred dollars to Pay the note when it 
falls due?’’ the colonel said, in surprise. 

The old darky’s face assumed an injured 
expression. ‘‘’Fore de Lawd, Marse Ed,’’ he 
replied, in a grieved tone, ‘‘you doan’ ’spect 
me to gib de note an’ pay, too?’’ 
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A DEAR CHILD. 


t was a good little boy, mentioned’ in the 

Columbus Dispatch, who tried to save his 
father annoyance by an ingenious plan of 
his own. Such a son might be trusted with 
any sort of a musical or non-musical instru- 
ment. 

‘*Papa,’’ said he, ‘‘will you buy me a drum 
for Christmas ?’’ 

**My son, I’m afraid you’ll disturb me very 
much if I do.’’ 

“Oh papa! I won’t drum except when 


Dr. Charles H. Stowell, 

in the National Medical Review, says: 
‘“‘I have examined and tested Comfort 
Powder by every means at my command, 
and the results have verified all claims 

1ade for it. I find that it possesses anti- 
Moeptic, soothing and healing properties not 
possessed by ordinary talcum powders, 
and this is what gives it such healing 
power over all skin irritations and sore- 
ness.’”’ 
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HENRY F. MILLER 
LYRIC GRAND. 


Pronounced by experts to be the 
best of all the small grands. 


Catalogue, hand. ly illustrated, sent FREE 
on request. 


HENRY F. MILLER & SONS PIANO CO., 
395 Boylston Street, Boston. 
L (Between Arlington and Berkeley Streets.) } 


Feeding 
The Baby 





























o$allenburys 
Pods 


The Most Rational System of Infant 
Feeding Yet Devised. 


Most babies when born are healthy, 
but on account of improper feeding many 
suffer and do not thrive. 

The “Allenburys” system of infant 
feeding is based on the proved scientific 


his | fact that a baby’s food should change as 


age advances and the child develops. 
It comprises a series of three foods, 
suited to the needs of the child at dif- 
ferent ages, and is a distinct advance over 
the old method of trying to adapt a 
child’s stomach to a uniform food. 

If you have a baby, or know of a baby 
of which a mother would say, “It is not 
doing well,” we simply ask that you. 
write us, stating the baby’s age, and we 
will send a package of the food suited to 
its condition, together with booklet giv- 
ing valuable information on “ Infant 
Feeding and Management.” 


THE ALLEN & HANBURYS’ CO., Lid., 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK. 
Toronto, Canada. London, England. 















PHOTOGRAP EC PRINTS can be made direct 
from negatives on Postals, Photo Mounts, Sofa 
fillows. Doilies_ or other Fabrics by using 

errox Sensitizing Powder. to apply— ple to 

in results. An *PHO- 


operate — pleasin . 

iG AND SENSITIZING,” with sufficient 
Ferrox to make 100 souvenir postals, sent post-paid for 25 cents. 
FERROX CO., 116 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Beautify | 
Your Home. 


Carrara Paint Will Brighten It Up Inside and 
Out. It Looks Better, Lasts Longer and 
Costs Less Than Any Paint of Its 
Class. The Best People Use It. 





Fifty Sample Colors and Illustrated Booklet 
Free on Request. 


Carrara Paint works wonders in the appearance 
of the home. It adds new life and beauty to any 
kind of woodwork. It lasts longer than the best 
white lead and oil and costs less. It gives the 
home a cheerful appearance and an air of pros- 
perity as well. 

Carrara Paint is not affected by climatic condi- 
tions, such as fogs, rain, sea air or the burning 
sun. It has stood the test of years of service in 
all parts of the country and has given universal 
satisfaction. When you use it, you do so with the 
assurance and knowledge that you are getting 
value received for your money and that the results 
will fully justify the outlay. It is no experiment. 

There is but one CARRARA, and only one 
grade, which is always the best. It is made by 
| the Carrara Paint Co., 118 Carrara Works, Bar- 
berton, Ohio. Any one having anything to paint 
should send for fifty free sample colors and 
our handsome illustrated booklet, showing many 
buildings reproduced in all the colors just as 
they are painted with this great paint. Write 
to-day, telling us what you have to paint, and we 
will send you names of those who have used 
Carrara Paint in your locality, name of dealer in 
your town who carries it, and show you how to 
beautify your property and save half your paint 
bills in the future. 





absolutely 
know, 
and you can 


ROYAL DUTCH 


COCOA 


requires only 
a the quantity of 


others. 











of Necco Sweets. 


some, always look for the seal of 
the best confectionery is sold. 





, . nO, , 
you’re asleep! 





The best confectionery that can 
be bought is that sold under the 
label of Necco Sweets. This label 
was originated as a protection to 
candy purchasers. The Necco 
Sweets label on a box of any 
kind of candy assures its whole- 
someness and goodness. Try a 
box of 


Jenn Ged 


and enjoy the most tempting chocolates you ever tasted—delicate 
in flavor, rich in quality. This is but one example of the superiority 
If you would have the satisfaction of knowing 
that you are buying confections that are absolutely good and whole- 


Necco Sweets. For sale where 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., Boston, Mass. 
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OSSIBLY our 
' P most exasperating J 

: experience on the QR A 
fish patrol was when Char- ®S We 
ley Le Grant and I laid ES : 
siege for two weeks to a ac 
big four-masted English 
ship. Before we had finished with the affair it 
became a pretty mathematical problem, and 
it was by the merest chance that we came into 
possession of the instrument that brought it to 
a successful solution. 

After our raid on the oyster pirates we had 
returned to Oakland, where two more weeks 
passed before Neil Partington’s wife was out 
of danger and on the highroad to recovery. So 
it was after an absence of a month, all told, 
that we turned the Reindeer’s nose toward 
Benicia. 

When the cat’s away the mice will play, and 
in these four weeks the fishermen had become 
very bold in violating the law. When we 
passed Point San Pedro we noticed many signs 
of activity among the shrimp-catchers, and, 
well into San Pablo Bay, we observed a widely 
scattered fleet of Upper Bay fishing-boats hastily 
pulling in their nets and getting up sail. 

This was suspicious enough to warrant inves- 
tigation, and the first and only boat we suc- 
ceeded in boarding proved to have an illegal 
net. The two fishermen were forthwith put 
under arrest. Neil Partington took one of them 
with him, to help manage the Reindeer in 
pursuit of the fleet, while Charley and I went 
on ahead with the other in the captured boat. 

But the shad fleet had headeil over toward 
the Petaluma shore in wild flight, and for the 
rest of the run through San Pablo Bay we saw 
no more fishermen at all. 

Our prisoner, a bronzed and bearded Greek, 
sat sullenly on his net while we sailed his craft. 
It was a new Columbia River salmon-boat, 
evidently on its first trip, and it sailed very, 
very well. 

Charley and I ran up the Karquines Strait 
and edged into the bight at Turner’s shipyard 
for smoother water. Here were lying several 
English steel sailing-ships, waiting for the 
wheat harvest; and here, most unexpectedly, 
in the precise place where we had captured 
Big Alec, we came upon two Italians, in a 
skiff that was loaded with a complete ‘‘Chinese’’ 
sturgeon-line. 

The surprise was mutual, and we were on 
top of them before either they or we were 
aware. Charley had barely time to luff into 
the wind and run up to them. I ran forward 
and tossed them a line, with orders to make it 
fast. One of the Italians took a turn with it 
over a cleat, while I hastened to lower our big 
spritsail. This accomplished, the salmon-boat 
dropped astern, dragging heavily on the skiff. 

Charley came forward to board the prize, but 
when I tried to haul alongside by means of the 
line, the Italians cast it off. We at once began 
drifting to leeward, while they got out two pairs 
of oars and rowed their light craft directly into 
the wind. This mancuver for the moment 
disconcerted us, for in our large and heavily 
loaded boat we could not hope to catch them 
with the oars. 

But our prisoner came unexpectedly to our 
aid. His black eyes were flashing eagerly and 
his face was flushed with suppressed excitement 
as he dropped the centerboard, sprang forward 
with a single leap, and put up the sail. 

‘*T’ve always heard that Greeks don’t like Ital- 
oa Charley laughed, as he ran aft to the 
tiller. 

And never in my experience have I seen a 
man so anxious for the capture of another as 
was our prisoner in the chase that followed. 
His eyes fairly snapped, and his nostrils quiv- 
ered and dilated in a most extraordinary way. 
Charley steered, while he tended the sheet ; and 
although Charley was as quick and alert as a 
cat, the Greek could hardly control his impa- 
tience. 

The Italians were cut off from the shore, 
which was fully a mile away at its nearest 
point. Did they attempt to make it, we could 
haul after them with the wind abeam, and 
overtake them before they had covered an 
eighth of the distance. 

But they were too wise to attempt it, con- 
tenting themselves with rowing lustily to wind- 
ward along the starboard side of a big’ ship, 
the Lancashire Queen. Beyond the ship, 
however, lay an open stretch of fully two miles 
to the shore in that direction. This, also, they 
dared not attempt, for we were bound to catch 
them before they could cover it. So, when they 





reached the bow of the Lancashire Queen, | 


nothing remained but to pass round and row 


down her port side toward the stern, which | 
meant rowing to leeward and giving us the 
advantage, 

We in the salmon-boat, sailing close on the 











DRAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN. 
I SUDDENLY ROSE AND THREW THE GRAPPLING-IRON. 


wind, tacked about and crossed the ship’s bow. 
Then Charley put up the tiller and headed 
down the port side of the ship, the Greek letting 
out the sheet and grinning with delight. The 
Italians were already half-way down the ship, 
but the stiff breeze at our back drove us after 
them far faster than they could row. Closer 
and closer we came, and 1, lying down for- 
ward, was just reaching out to grasp the skiff 
when it ducked under the great stern of the 
Lancashire Queen. 

The chase was virtually where it had begun. 
The Italians were rowing up the starboard side 
of the ship, and we were hauled close on the 
wind and slowly edging out from the ship as 
we worked to windward. Then they darted 
round her bow and began the row down her 
port side, and we tacked about, crossed her 
bow, and went plunging down the wind hot 
after them. And again, just as I was reaching 
for the skiff, it ducked under the stern of the 
ship and out of danger. And so it went, round 
and round, the skiff each time just barely duck- 
ing into safety. 

By this time the crew of the ship had become 
aware of what was taking place, and we could 
see their heads in a long row as they looked at 
us over the bulwarks. They showered us and 
the Italians with jokes and advice, and made 
our Greek so angry that at least once on each 


| circuit he raised his fist and shook it at them 


in a rage. They came to look for this, and at 
each display greeted it with uproarious mirth. 
**Wot a cireus!’’ cried one. 
**Talk about your marine hippodromes, if 











@\SEVEN TALES OF THE FISH PATROL 


this ain’t one I’d like to know!’’ declared | 
another. 

** Six-days-go-as-yer-please!’’ announced a | 
third. 

On the next tack to windward the Greek 
offered to change places with Charley. 

**Let-a me sail-a de boat,’’ he demanded. 
**T fix-a them; I catch-a them, sure!’’ 

This was a stroke at Charley’s professional 
pride, but he yielded the tiller to the prisoner 
and took his place at the sheet. Three times 
again we made the circuit, and the Greek found 
that he could get no more speed out of the 
salmon-boat than Charley had done. 

In the meantime my mind had not been idle, 
and I had finally evolved an idea. 

**Keep going, Charley, one time more,’’ I 
said. 

On the next tack to windward I bent a piece 
of line to a small grappling-hook I had seen 
lying in the bail-hole. The end of the line I 
made fast to the ring-bolt in the bow, and with 
the hook out of sight, I waited for the next 
opportunity to use it. 

Once more the Italians made their leeward 
pull down the port side of the Lancashire 
Queen, and once more we churned down after 
them before the wind. Nearer and nearer we 
drew, and I was making believe to reach for 
them as before. The stern of the skiff was not 
six feet away, and they were laughing at me 
derisively as they ducked under the stern of 
the ship. 

At that instant I suddenly rose and threw | 
the grappling-iron. It caught fairly and 








squarely on the rail of 
the skiff, which was jerked 
backward out of safety as 
the rope tightened and the 
salmon-boat plowed on. 

A groan went up from 
the row of sailors above, 
which quickly changed to a cheer as one of 
the Italians whipped out a long sheath-knife 
and cut the rope. But we had drawn them 
out of safety, and Charley, from his place in 
the stern-sheets, reached over and clutched the 
stern of the skiff. 

The whole thing happened in a second of 
time, for the first Italian was cutting the rope 
and Charley was clutching the skiff when the 
second Italian dealt him a rap over the head 
with an oar. Charley released his hold and 
collapsed, stunned, into the bottom of the 
salmon-boat, and the Italians bent to their 
oars and escaped again under the stern of the 
ship. 

The Greek took both tiller and sheet, and 
continued the chase round the Lancashire 
Queen, while | attended to Charley, on whose 
head a nasty lump was rising rapidly. Our 
sailor audience was wild with delight, and to a 
man encouraged the fleeing Italians. Charley 
sat up, with one hand on his head, and gazed 
about him sheepishly. 

“*It will never do to let them escape now,’’ 
he said, at the same time drawing his revolver. 

On our next circuit he threatened the Italians 
with the weapon, but they rowed on stolidly. 
Nor were they to be frightened into surrender- 
ing, even when he fired several shots dangerously 
close to them. It was too much to expect him 
to shoot unarmed men, and this they knew as 
well as we did. 

**We’ll run them down, then! ’’ 
exclaimed. 
them !’’ 

So the chase continued. But the next time 
we passed the bow we saw them escaping up 
the ship’s gangway, which had been suddenly 
lowered. It was an organized move on the part 
of the sailors, evidently countenanced by the 
captain; for by the time we arrived where the 
gangway had been, it was being hoisted up, 
and the skiff, slung in the davits, was likewise 
flying aloft out of reach. 

The parley that followed with the captain 
was short and to the point. He absolutely for- 
bade us to board the Lancashire Queen, and 
as absolutely refused to give up the two men. 

By this time Charley was as enraged as the 
Greek. Not only had he been foiled in a long 
and ridiculous chase, but he had been knocked 
senseless into the bottom of his boat by the men 
who had escaped him. 

**Knock off my head with little apples,’’ he 
declared, emphatically, striking the fist of one 
hand into the palm of the other, ‘‘if those two 
men ever escape me! I’ll stay here to get them 
if it takes the rest of my natural life.’’ 

Then began the siege of the Lancashire 
Queen, a siege memorable in the annals of 
both fishermen and fish patrol. 

When the Reindeer came along, after a fruit- 
less pursuit of the shad fleet, Charley instructed 
Neil Partington to send out his own salmon- 
boat, with blankets, provisions and a fisher- 
man’s charcoal stove. By sunset this exchange 
of boats was made, and we said good-by to our 
Greek, who, perforce, had to go in to Benicia 
and be locked up for his own violations of the 
law. 

After supper Charley and I kept alternate 
four-hour watches till daylight. The fishermen 
made no attempt to escape that night, although 
the ship sent out a boat for scouting purposes, 
to find if the coast was clear. 

By the next day we saw that a steady siege 
was in order, and we perfected our plans with 
an eye to our own comfort. A dock, known as 
the Solano wharf, which ran out from the 
Benicia shore, helped us in this. 

It happened that the Lancashire Queen, the 
shore at Turner’s shipyard and the Solano 
wharf were the corners of a big equilateral 
triangle. From ship to shore—the side of the 
triangle along which the Italians had to escape 
—was a distance equal to that from the Solano 
wharf to the shore, the side of the triangle 
along which we had to travel to get to the 
shore before the Italians. 

But as we could sail so much faster than 
they could row, we could permit them to travel 


Charley 
‘*We’ll wear them out and wind 


| just about half their side of the triangle before 


we darted out along our side. If we allowed 
them to get more than half-way they were 
certain to beat us to the shore, while if we 


| Started before they were half-way, they were 


equally certain to beat us back to the ship. 
The shore in any other direction was too far 
away to allow them any opportunity of escape. 

We found that an imaginary line, drawn 
from the end of the wharf to a windmill farther 
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along the shore, cut precisely in half the line 
of the triangle along which the Italians must 
escape to reach the land. So this line made it 
easy for us to determine how far to let them 
run away before we bestirred ourselves in pur- 
suit. 

Day after day we would watch them through 
our glasses, as they rowed leisurely along 
toward the half-way point, and as they drew 
close into line with the windmill we would 
leap into the boat and get up sail. At sight of 
our preparation they would turn and row 
slowly back to the Lancashire Queen, secure 


in the knowledge that we could not overtake 


them. 











knots an hour,’’ the engineer repeated, grin- 
ning good-naturedly. 

‘‘Where’s the owner?’’? was Charley’s next 
question. ‘‘Is there any way I can speak to 
him?’’ 

The engineer shook his head. 
afraid not. He’s asleep, you see.’’ 

At that moment a young man in blue uniform 
came on deck farther aft, and stood regarding 
the sunrise. 

‘There he is, that’s him; that’s Mr. Taft,’’ 
said the engineer. 

Charley walked aft and spoke to him, and 
while he talked earnestly the young man listened 
with an amused expression on his face. He 


‘No, I’m 


To guard against calms—when our salmon- must have inquired about the depth of water 
boat would be useless—we had in readiness a | close in to the shore at Turner’s shipyard, for 


light rowing-skiff equipped with spoon-cars. 


But at such times, when the wind failed us, | 
we were forced to row out from the wharf as | 


soon as they rowed from the ship. . In the 
night, on the other hand, we were compelled 
to patrol the immediate vicinity of the ship, 
which we did, Charley and I standing four- 
hour watches turn and turn about. 

Friends of the Italians established a code of 
signals with them from the shore, so that we 
never dared relax the siege fora moment. And 
besides this, there were always one or two 
suspicious-looking fishermen hanging round the 
Solano wharf and keeping watch on our actions. 
We could do nothing but ‘‘grin and bear it,’’ 
as Charley said, while it took up all our time 
and prevented us from doing other work. 

The days went by and there was no change 
in the situation. Not that there were no 
attempts made to change it. One night friends 
from the shore came out in a skiff and attempted 
to confuse us while the two Italians escaped. 
That they did not succeed was due to the lack 
of a little oil on the ship’s davits; for we were 
turned back from the pursuit of the strange 
boat by the creaking of the davits, and arrived 
at the Lancashire Queen just as the Italians 
were lowering their skiff. 

Another night fully half a dozen skiffs rowed 
round us in the darkness, but we held on like 
a leech to the side of the ship, and frustrated 
their plan till they grew angry and showered 
us with abuse. 

Charley laughed to himself in the bottom of 
the boat. 

‘*It’s a good sign, lad,’’ he said to me. 
‘‘When men begin to abuse, make sure they’re 
losing patience, and shortly after they lose 
patience they lose their heads. Mark my 
words, if we only hold out they’ll get careless 
some fine day, and then we’ll get them.’’ 

But they did not grow careless, and Charley 
confessed that this was one of the times when 
all signs failed. Their patience seemed equal 
to ours, and the second week of the siege 
dragged monotonously along. 

It would have been possible for us to secure 
the aid of United States marshals and board 
the English ship backed by government author- 
ity. But the instructions of the fish commission 
were to the effect that the patrolmen should 
avoid complications, and this one, did we call 
on the higher powers, might well end ina pretty 
international tangle. 

On the morning of the fourteenth day the 
change came, and it was brought about by 
means as unexpected by us as by the men we 
were striving to capture. 

Charley and I, after our customary night 
vigil by the side of the Lancashire Queen, 
rowed in to the Solano wharf. 

‘*Hello!’’ cried Charley, in surprise. ‘‘In 
the name of reason and common sense, what is 
that? Of all unmannerly craft, did you ever 
see the like?’’ 

Well he might exelaim, for there, tied up to 
the dock, lay the strangest-looking launch I 
had ever seen. Not that it could be called a 
launch, either, but it seemed to resemble a 
launch more than any other kind of boat. 

It was not more than seventy feet long, but 
so narrow was it and so bare of superstructure 
that it appeared much smaller than it really 
was. It was built wholly of steel and painted 
black. Three smoke-stacks, a good distance 
apart and raking well aft, rose in single file 
amidships, while the bow, long and lean and 
sharp as a knife, plainly advertised that the 
boat was made for speed. Passing under the 
stern, we read Streak, painted in small white 
letters. 

In a few minutes we were on board and 
talking with an engineer, who was watching 
the sunrise from the deck. He was quite will- 
ing to satisfy our curiosity, and in a few minutes 
we learned that the Streak had come in after 
dark from San Francisco; that this was what 
might be called the trial trip, and that she was 
the property of Silas Taft, a young mining 
millionaire of California, whose fad was high- 
speed yachts. 

There was some talk about turbine engines, 
direct application of steam and the absence of 
pistons, rods and cranks. All of this was 
beyond me, for I was familiar only with sailing 
craft; but the last words of the engineer I 
clearly understood. 

‘*Three thousand horse-power and thirty-five 
knots an hour, though you wouldn’t think it,’’ 
he concluded, proudly. 

‘Say it again, man! Say itagain!’’ Charley 
exclaimed in an excited voice. 

‘*Three thousand horse-power and thirty-five 








I could see Charley making gestures and ex- 
plaining. A few minutes later he came back 
in high glee. 

**Come on, lad,’’ he said. ‘‘We’ve got them !’’ 

It was our good fortune to leave the Streak 
when we did; for a little later one of the spy 
fishermen put in his appearance. Charley and 
I took up our accustomed place on the stringer- 
piece, a little ahead of the Streak and over our 
own boat, where we could comfortably watch 
the Lancashire Queen. 

Nothing occurred till about nine o’clock, 
when we saw the two Italians leave the ship 
and pull along their side of the triangle toward 
the shore. Charley looked as unconcerned as 
could be, but before they had covered a quarter 
of the distance he whispered to me: 

‘* Almost forty miles an hour—nothing can 
save them—they are ours!’’ 

Slowly the two men rowed along till they 
were nearly in line with the windmill. This 
was the point where we always jumped into 
our salmon-boat and got up the sail, and the 
two men, evidently expecting it, seemed sur- 
prised when we gave no sign. 

The spy fisherman, sitting beside us on the 
stringer-piece, was likewise puzzled. He could 
not make out our inactivity. 





The men in the skiff rowed nearer the shore, 










IF ONE WANTED 
KISSES FROM BARTLETT, 
IT WAS NECESSARY TO BUY THEM. 


but stood up again and scanned it, as if they 
thought we might be in hiding there. Buta 
man came out on the beach and waved a hand- 
kerchief to show that the coast was clear. That 
settled them. They bent to the oars to make a 
dash for it. Still Charley waited. 

Not until they had covered three-quarters of 
the distance from the Lancashire Queen, which 
left them hardly more than a quarter of a mile 
to gain the shore, did Charley slap me on the 
shoulder and ery: 

‘*They’re ours! They’re ours!’’ 

We ran the few steps to the side of the Streak 
and jumped aboard. Sternline and bowline 
were cast off in a jiffy. The Streak, which 
had been under steam all the time, shot ahead 
and away from the wharf. The spy fisherman 
we had left behind on the stringer-piece pulled 
out a revolver and fired five shots into the air 
in rapid succession. The men in the skiff gave 
instant heed to the warning, for we could see 
them pulling away like mad. 

But if they pulled like mad, I wonder how 
our progress can be described! We fairly flew. 
So frightful was the speed with which we 
displaced the water that a surge rose up on 
each side of our bow and foamed aft in a series 
of three stiff, upstanding waves, while astern a 
great, crested billow pursued us hungrily, as 
if at each moment it would fall aboard and 
destroy us. 

The Streak was pulsing and plunging and 
roaring like a thing alive. The wind of our 

progress was like a gale—a forty-mile gale. 
We could not face it and draw breath without 
choking and strangling. It blew the smoke 
straight back from the mouths of the stacks at 





a direct right angle to the perpendicular. In 
fact, we were travelling as fast as an express- 
train. § 

‘*We just streaked it,’’ was the way Charley 
told it afterward, and I think his description 
comes nearer than any I can give. 

As for the Italians in the skiff, hardly had 
we started, it seemed to me, when we were 
upon them. Naturally we had to slow down 
long before we got to them; but even then we 
shot past like a whirlwind, and were compelled 
to circle back between them and the shore. 

They had rowed steadily, rising from the 
thwarts at every stroke, up to the moment we 
passed them, when they recognized Charley 
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ARTLETT must 
| have been about four 
years of age when he 
first announced that he was 
much too old to be kissed. 

Up to that moment no one 
had given the subject of kiss- 
ing Bartlett very much 
thought, for he was not one 
of those irresistibly attractive 
children that one instinctively 
caresses ; but of course after his defiant declara- 
tion it became a matter of pride with the small 
boy’s family to see which member could beg, 
buy or steal the greatest number of kisses. 

By the time Bartlett, who had a large number 
of feminine relatives, was ten, he had grown 
so skilled in dodging osculatory advances that 
it was no longer possible to surprise him with 
unwelcome endearments. If any one wanted, 
or pretended to want, kisses from Bartlett, it 
was necessary to buy them. 

Bartlett’s price for these favors was ten cents 
apiece. For the next two years, whenever he 
was desperately in need of a dime,—but the 
necessity had to be desperate indeed,—he con- 
sented to sell to his teasing sister Madge, his 
tantalizing cousin Eleanor or his badgering 
young Aunt Emily a small, sudden, birdlike 
peck, followed always by instant flight. The 

sight of this performance 
invariably sent the fun- 
loving family into laugh- 
ter; but Bartlett’s mother 
did not quite approve. 
“Don’t tease that boy 
so!’? she would sometimes 
protest, although she was 
such a mild little person 
. that no one ever thought of 






‘*Surely,’’ teased Madge, 
‘‘you wouldn’t want a 
mushy boy like Clarence 
Mills!’’ 

Of course, by the time 
Bartlett was twelve, no 
kisses could be wrung from 
“him for love or money ; but 

to his great disgust his 


**Ten-Cent 


DRAWN BY 
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Barty 

His older brother John, 
a young man of twenty, 
still kissed his mother good 
night in a comfortable, matter-of-fact way; but 
when Mr. Morgan said to Bartlett, as he some- 
times did, with a twinkle in his eye, ‘‘My son, 
why don’t you kiss your mother good night?’’ 
Bartlett would reply truthfully, if not at all 
gallantly, ‘‘I’d rather be shot.’’ 

It was evident that Ten-Cent Barty had no 
use for kisses. It also became evident, gradu- 
ally, that the eyes of Mrs. Morgan, a slight, 
not very strong little mother, followed Bartlett 
wistfully from the room when, with a hastily 
mumbled ‘‘Good night!’’ to nobody in particu- 
lar, the boy would bolt for the stairs. It grew 
plain, even to Bartlett, that she missed the 
good-night kiss that was hers by right and that 
was never forthcoming; yet, strangely enough, 
in spite of repeated disappointments, she looked 
for it expectantly night after night. 

It was not the kiss alone that was lacking. 
Between John, who was like his mother’s 
family in many ways, and Mrs. Morgan there 
was a strong bond of sympathy and good fellow- 
ship most beautiful to see. But Bartlett was 
an alien and almost an outsider in the family 
circle. Apparently he had discarded his mother 
and dresses at the same moment, for, with his 
first trousers, he had turned to his father for 
sympathy and counsel. 

Encireled by his mother’s arm, John had 
sewed patchwork, had learned to knit, and had 
even played with dolls, without suffering per- 
manent injury from any of these girlish occupa- 
tions; but from the time that Bartlett’s small 
fingers had been long enough to grasp a hammer 
the younger boy’s predilections had been thor- 
oughly masculine. 

Of course it had not taken him long to discover 
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and me. That took the last bit of fight out of 
them. They hauled in their oars and sullenly 
submitted to arrest. 

“Well, Charley,’’ Neil Partington said, as 
we diseussed it on the wharf afterward, ‘‘I fail 
to see where your boasted imagination came 
into play this time.’’ 

But Charley was true to his hobby. ‘‘Imag- 
ination ?’’ he demanded, pointing at the Streak. 
**Look at that! Just look at it! If the inven- 
tion of that isn’t imagination, I should like to 
know what is? 

*“*Of course,’ he added, ‘‘it’s the other 
fellow’s imagination, but it did the work all 
the same. ’’ 


TEN-CENT BARTY” 
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how little his mother knew 
about things of such vital 
importance as screw-bolts, 
steam - gages, ball bearings 
and pillow-blocks. Neither 
did any of these things appeal 
to John, who was reading 
law. Bartlett had soon 
learned to work out all his 
problems without motherly or 
brotherly assistance. By the 
time Ten-Cent Barty was sixteen, his knowledge 
of machinery had become a source of wonder 
not only to his own family, but to the inter- 
ested neighbors, who called him in to prescribe 
for ailing lawn-mowers and injured clothes- 


wringers. 

In March Mrs. Morgan ‘had taken cold. All 
through the summer she had a little hacking 
cough that alarmed the family, and she seemed 
pale and listless. The family doctor shook his 
head whenever he saw her, and in September 
ordered her to Arizona. 

‘*I’m not saying that there’s anything serious 
the matter with her,’’ he explained to Mr. 
Morgan, ‘‘but this climate isn’t the place for 
her this winter. Send her out West.’’ 

“TI have a sister in Phoenix —’’ 

**Then send her to Pheenix. There couldn’t 
be a safer place for her from now until May.’’ 

By the last week in September Mrs. Morgan 
was ready to depart. When the day came the 
entire family, with one exception, announced 
its intention of going to the station to speed the 
traveller with cheerful words—something very 
much needed in this instance. 

The exception, of course, was Bartlett. He, 
with his usual aversion to farewells, had mam- 
bled something, and was leaving the table at 
noon when his father said : 

‘*Bartlett, aren’t you going to say good-by to 
your mother ?’’ 

Good-by !’’ muttered Bartlett from the door- 
way. ‘‘Hope you’ll have a nice time.’’ 

Mrs. Morgan’s eyes filled with tears, but 
Bartlett gave no sign of seeing them, unless an 
unusually vigorous slamming of the front door 
might have been a sign. 

At two o’clock the family, with somewhat 
forced cheerfulness, went to put Mrs. Morgan 
on her train. She kissed her many relatives 
good-by as they appeared; but in the interval 
of waiting for the ery, ‘‘All aboard!’’ her eyes 
wandered frequently to the door or searched the 
faces of the crowd on the platform. 

It really did not seem possible that Bartlett 
could let his mother go so far away and for so 
long a time without giving some small sign that 
he loved her. But the train pulled out finally, 
and no Bartlett had appeared. 

Now among Bartlett’s friends was a man 
named Johnson, who had owned an auto- 
mobile, the first to appear in the town. 

Whether it was the owner’s inexperience or 
whether the machine itself was defective no 
one had ever been able to discover, but the 
runabout had never worked with any degree 
of satisfaction to its rather sensitive owner, 
whose fads, at best, were short-lived. He had 
soon abandoned it and bought a horse. 

From the first Bartlett had hovered about 
this misbehaving automobile like a bee about 
clover. His devotion both amused and touched 
Johnson, who, in the days when his faith in 
gasoline was strong, had often invited Bartlett 
to ride with him, and who had frequently found 
the boy’s skill with tools of service when things 
went wrong. Afterward, unable to sell the now 
somewhat damaged machine to anybody who 
knew of its vagaries, and too honest to sell it to 
any one who did not, Mr. Johnson permitted 
Bartlett to experiment with it. 

After months of labor, and the clever substi- 
tution of parts which he had himself manufac- 
tured, it began to look as if the boy were 
actually going to restore the automobile to some- 
thing like usefulness. Several times before the 
day of Mrs. Morgan’s departure the machine 
had journeyed two blocks and home again 
without a breakdown. 

Immediately after luncheon the day of Mrs. 
Morgan’s departure, Bartlett, with his hands 
in his pockets, stood in the doorway of the 
Johnson carriage-house, gazing at the repudiated 
automobile. The light of strong purpose shone 


in his gray eyes a moment later when he glanced 




















at his watch, hastily filled the automobile tank 
with gasoline, flung the doors wide, and started 
his unwieldy pet toward the entrance. 

The driveway was rough and a trifle up-hill, 
but the boy trundled the vehicle to the road, 
worked away at the crank until the engine was 
started, and got in, while short, ejaculatory 
sounds issued from the motionless machine. 
‘Then he pushed the lever, and with a sudden 
sibilant explosion the automobile was spinning 
down the street, leaving the atmosphere in its 
wake redolent of gasoline. 

Bartlett knew exactly where he wanted to go, 
but he realized that it was one thing to possess 
this knowledge and quite another to impart it 
to a notoriously erratic automobile. The spot 
he had in mind was sixteen miles distant, for 
he had something to do and he meant to do it. 
In the same circumstances any other boy would 
have thought of a far simpler plan of carrying 
out the idea; but Bartlett was no one but him- 
self, and the workings of his mind were as 
incomprehensible at times as were the compli- 
cated inner workings of the Johnson automobile. 

Sixteen miles are not many for a first-class 
machine, on a good, level road, to accomplish 
in two hours and a half, but sixteen miles, 
when half of them are up-hill and much of the 
road is sandy, are a great many. 

The country roads were worse than Bartlett 
had expected to find them. On the other hand, 
the renovated machine ran even better than 
he had dared to hope. He had feared the long 
stretch of deep mud always to be found at the 
foot of Collinsburg Hill, but the automobile 
dashed through it with an almost appalling 
disregard for its own shining exterior, only to 
lose, later, several precious moments from sheer 
contrariness on the only stretch of good road 
the boy could hope to find. 

But having started, Bartlett had no intention 
of failing. He had to reach a certain point by 
half past two, and he meant to do it. 

















was not so restful as Bartlett had hoped to find 
it, for he had not counted on the nervous strain 
of guiding the vehicle; and as he grew increas- 
ingly weary, his hand lost its sureness. Once 
he had to work carefully round a load of hay 
standing motionless in the road while its driver 
slumbered on top. Onee he accidentally slith- 
ered into a ditch, from which he could never 
have dragged his vehicle without the timely 
assistance of a passing farmer. 

Twenty minutes after this disaster, and nearly 
two miles from his destination, a deep and un- 
seen hole in the road was the cause of a sudden 
and disastrous overturn. And the overturn was 
the cause of such a serious break in the steering 
mechanism that Bartlett pushed the automobile 
into a thick clump of bushes near the roadside, 
to be left until called for. 

At half past two Mrs. Morgan’s train stopped 
at Forrestville, sixteen miles from her home, to 
take on passengers. The little woman, still 
rather tremulous, surveyed from her window, 
although with very little interest, the crowd on 
the platform. From this occupation her glance 
strayed idly to the road that led to the station. 

Down this dusty thoroughfare a broad-shoul- 
dered, long-legged lad was running. There 
was something about his gait that betrayed 
excessive weariness, combined with a certain 
air of dogged determination. There was also 
something about this overheated, mud-streaked 
figure that all at once set Mrs. Morgan’s heart 
throbbing with almost unendurable emotion. 

As the runner approached, he lifted his eyes 
suddenly, to meet hers at the window. Jostled 
by the crowd on the platform, the boy elbowed 
his way to the steps, leaped aboard the train, | 
rushed through the car, and planted one of | 
Bartlett’s own ridiculous, birdlike pecks on | 
Mrs. Morgan’s lips. But to her, who suddenly 
understood all, no kiss was ever sweeter. 

There was a new, wonderfully happy look 
in her eyes as, a moment later, she leaned from 








Some Whimsical Bequests. 





Bequeathing a Kingdom. 


the latter part of the middle ages, 

when there was a recognition of the 

divine right of kings to their thrones, 

they were wont to transfer their kingdoms by 

wills, treating them as to-day one treats his 

private property—not merely subject to his use 
during his life, but to his control after death. 

Religious bodies have always been especially 

favored in wills. As a man feels that the end 


English letters on my tomb, without the addition | maids of the town of Reading, ‘‘to be given 
of Mr. or Esquire. ’’ only to such as should have lived seven years 
The objects of a testator’s bounty as expressed | in any one place.’’ Leonard Dare directed the 
in his will sometimes make queer revelations of | wardens of the parish of South Pool, on four 
his views of life. Naturally he feels a freedom 8, to ‘‘buy, bring and lay on his 
in respect thereto, because he knows that there ; tombstone threescore penny loaves of good and 
need be no disclosure until death has placed | wholesome bread, made of wheat, and then 
him beyond the reach of criticism or ridicule. | and there distribute the same to the poor of the 
| parish. ” 
Henry Greene willed his property to his sister 
| on condition that she gave ‘‘four green waist- 
oS ROM those bequests we may often | coats to four poor women every year, such four 
ascertain his religious convictions, his green waistcoats to be lined with green galloon 
personal friendships, the educational | lace.’’ Thomas Gray made a similar bequest, 
institutions and the charities which have | | only with this provision, that the waistcoats 
attracted his attention. Sometimes a kindness | should be of gray cloth instead of green. 
almost forgotten even by the one who rendered John Coole gave a sum of money ‘‘for the 
it is brought to light by the terms of some | maintenance of a lantern and candle, to be of 
bequest. Partiality toward a particular relative | eight in the pound at the least, to be kept and 
may for the first time be disclosed, or an ani- | hanged out at the corner of St. Michael’s Lane, 
mosity hitherto unsuspected. And so he gives | next Thomas street, from Michaelmas to Lady 
free scope not only to his judgment and wishes, | Day, between the hours of 9 and 10 at night, 
but oftentimes to his prejudices and whims. until the hours of 4 or 5 in the morning.’’ 

It may be interesting to notice some of the | Edmund Porter prov ded by will that ‘‘the 

bequests which have been made. Let me men- | | morning milk of two able milk beasts’’ be given 
tion a few. ‘‘To a poor man, to go about the | to the poor people of the parish every Sunday 
parish church of Trysull, during sermon, to | yearly. George Staverton gave a sum of money 
keep people awake, and to keep dogs out of the | to buy a bull for the poor of Wokingham town 
chureh.’’ ‘‘To keep boys quiet in the church | and parish, to be ‘‘baited,’’ and thereafter to 
and churchyard in time of prayer and sermon.’’ | be sold and the proceeds invested in Welsh 
To five poor boys upon condition that they | stockings and shoes for poor children. 
should ‘‘with their hands laid upon my grave- 
stone, repeat by heart, in a plain and audible 
voice, the Lord’s Prayer, the Apostle’s Creed 
and Ten Commandments, and should also read 
the 15th chapter of the First Epistle of St. 
Paul to the Corinthians, and write, in a legible 
hand, two verses of the said chapter.’’ ‘‘To 
buy butts, or other conveniences, for the people 
to kneel upon at their prayers in church.’’ 

Samuel Hawkins provided by will that there 
should be paid to the rector of the parish church 
of Huntley two pounds and two shillings, pro- 


the window to wave her hand to Bartlett, who, 
already started homeward, had paused to wave 
a hand toward the moving train. 


A good part of the road, winding among the 
hills, was unsheltered by trees, and was exposed 
to the full glare of the afternoon sun. Riding 
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vided he should preach a sermon annually on 
New-year’s day, the text being the eighth verse 
of the sixth chapter of Micah; that the clerk 
should receive ten shillings and sixpence, pro- 
viding the Hundredth Psalm of the old version 
was sung, and one pound and one shilling to 
be laid out in sixpenny loaves and given to the 
poor who attended divine service on that day: * 

John Brecknell bequeathed one hundred and 





of life is approaching, he becomes anxious as 
to the future, and seeks to do that which he 
thinks will secure to him peace and happiness 
in the coming life. When superstition prevailed 
and when religious authorities claimed the 
power to forgive sins, the dying man would 
often give whatever those authorities asked, in 
order to secure the coveted absolution. 
Illustrative of this is the story of a Scotch 
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Ss WILL is an instrument by which a 
A person makes a disposition of property 
EJ or rights to take effect after his decease. 

It is called in the Jaw-books an ambulatory 

instrument, because it is subject at any time to 

change or recall by the party making it. 

No matter with what forms and solemnity it 
may be executed, and although delivered by the 
maker, who is called the testator, to the parties 
named therein as recipients of his bounty, it 
may at any time be canceled by him, and does 
not become binding and operative until his 
death. 

The power to make a will is not a natural 
right, but one given by the state, which may 
change or limit the conditions upon which the 
will shall become operative. In United States 
vs. Perkins, 163 U. 8, 627, it was said by the 
court that ‘‘the right to dispose of property 
by will has always been considered purely a 
creature of statute and within legislative con- 
trol.’’ 

In the earliest known code, that of Ham- 
murabi, King of Babylon about 2250 B. C., 
who is supposed to be Amraphel, King of 
Shinar, mentioned in Genesis xiv, 1, a code 
recently found on a stone stele at Susa in Persia, 
are provisions in respect to the disposition of 
one’s property after death; yet it gives no 
authority to the owner to make such disposition. 
Thus, paragraph 167 reads: 

167. If a man marry a wife and she bear him 
children; if this wife die and he then take another 
wife and 'she bear him children; if then the father 
die, the sons must not partition the estate accord- 
ing to the mothers, they shall divide the dowries 
of their mothers only in this way; the paternal 
estate they shall divide equally with one another. 

As one’s. body is subject to his own control, 
it is not strange that in wills are often found 
directions. for disposing of the body of the 
testator. Among the early instances of this 
are Israel’s directions to Joseph (Genesis xlvii, 
0, 31): ‘But I will lie with my fathers; and 
thou shalt carry me out of Egypt, and bury me in 
their buryingplace. And he said, I will do as 
thou hast said. And he said, Swear unto me. 

\nd he sware unto him. ’? 


A Biblical Will. 


ERY likely this direction of Israel to 
his son was not put into a written 
instrument, and would be classed with 
‘t are now known as nuncupative wills, 
7 ‘ is, wills depending merely upon oral evi- 
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vuite frequently directions for cremation are 
i id. The English political philosopher, Jere- 
my Bentham, willed his body to a physician, 
and directed that the skeleton ‘‘be put together 
'n such Manner as that the whole figure may be 
s«vted in a chair usually occupied by me when 
living, in the attitude in which I am sitting 








when engaged in thought in the course of the 
time employed in writing. ’’ 

He further directed that the skeleton be 
clothed in one of the suits of black usually 
worn by him, that it be placed in an appro- 
priate box, and that if his friends or disciples 
should at any time meet to commemorate him, 
the box with the contents should be placed in 
the room where they met. 

In a recent will was a direction for cremation, 
and in addition, ‘‘My pet dog, Honey, who 
loves me, is to be cremated at the same time, 
that our ashes may mingle. Put me and my 
pet in a coffin made of zinc.’’ 


As John of Gaunt Directed. 


AAJFTEN the conduct of one’s funeral ‘is 
prescribed. In the will of John of Gaunt 
was this direction: ‘‘I desire to be burnt 

round my body on the day of my burial—first, ten 
great tapers in the name of the 10 commandments 
of our Lord, which I have too wickedly trans- 
gressed; and besides these 10, that there be 
placed 7 great tapers in memory of the 7 works 
of charity which | have neglected, and for the 
7 mortal sins.’’ 

One who had been a lieutenant in the Twelfth 
Surrey Volunteers expressed in his will a wish 
that ‘‘the 12th Surrey would shoulder me to my 
last home. ’’ 

Another, who evidently had the spirit of 
economy, directed that her remains ‘‘be duly 
placed in the proper coffin, and enclosed in a 
plain deal box (so that no one may know the 
contents), and conveyed by a goods train to 
Poole, which will cost no more than any 
other package of the same weight.” 

It is well known that often the displays at 
funerals are ostentatious and the expenses 
extravagant, so much so as to justify the face- 
tious remark made in respect to one city, that 
in it the poor could scarcely make a living, 
while only the rich could afford to die. 

Many in their wills seek to guard against any 
such ostentation and extravagance. 

A notable instance is that of the late Lord 
Salisbury, who was for years the prime minis- 
ter of England and a man of great wealth. He 
directed that his funeral expenses should not 
exceed one hundred dollars, and the newspapers 
report that they did not, in fact, exceed seventy- 
five dollars. 

Charles Dickens, in his will, said: ‘‘I em- 
phatically direct that 1 be buried in an inex- 
pensive, unostentatious and strictly private 
manner; that no public announcement be made 
of the time or place of my burial; that at the 
utmost not more than three plain mourning 
coaches be employed ; and that those who attend 
my funeral wear no scarf, cloak, black bow, 
long hat-band, or other such revolting absurdity. 
I direct that my name be inscribed in plain 








fifty pounds to *‘give to every child or unmarried | Presbyterian preacher who was called to the 
person born in or an inhabitant of Church street bedside of one who had lived a reckless life. 
one two-penny plum cake, upon the eve of every | The dying man was wealthy, and said to the 
midsummer day ; and, further, to provide pipes dominie, ‘‘Do you think Saint Peter would let 
and tobacco and ale, etc., for the entertain- | me into heaven if I gave the church ten thou- 
ment of the male inhabitants who should then | sand dollars?’’ The cautious preacher, unwill- 
assemble, ’’ | ing to tell a lie, but anxious for the money, 

Another testator devised all his property | said in reply, ‘‘John, I cannot exactly promise, 

with directions to give five dollars to each boy | but I advise you to make the experiment. ’’ 

of the age of fifteen years or more who should So great became the accumulation of property 
bear his Christian name and surname, and who | in the hands of religious bodies that in England 
duly served his apprenticeship. In another willa | many statutes, called statutes of mortmain, 
sum of money was given ‘‘to ten poor men and | were passed to prevent or limit that accumu- 
women who could repeat the Lord’s Prayer, lation; and indeed in our own country there 
the creed and the ten commandments, without | have been statutes of a similar import. Thus 
missing or changing one word therein.’’ in some states a testamentary gift to a religious 

Richard Sumtion bequeathed one thousand | body is declared void unless the instrument 

pounds to the town of Wilton, the interest | | creating it is made a certain length of time 
whereof was to be paid ‘‘as marriage portions | before the testator’s death. 
to such poor young women, natives of and| But the days of superstition are passing 
resident in the town of Wilton, as the governors | away, and we may no longer be apprehensive 
of the School, or the majority of them, should | on account of large accumulations of property 
think deserving, not exceeding the sum of 10| by religious bodies. Another matter is, how- 
pounds to each.’’ In another will the bene- | ever, arresting the attention of thoughtful men. 
ficiaries were ‘‘three couples who should within; In the early days of the common law, by 
the past three years have been married in the | will as well as by deed, property was entailed 
parish church of St. Margaret Westminster,’’ |—that is, passed in a single line of descent from 
the couples to be selected by the Bishop of | one generation to another without the power of 
London. |sale. In this way a permanent class, based 
Thomas Axe provided that a certain sum | upon wealth, was created. It has formed the 
should be distributed, ‘‘one part to such person | aristocracy of England. While in this country 
of skill in surgery and physic, either man or | the power to tie up property in a single line of 
woman, of exemplary life (at least to supply a | descent may no longer exist, yet the feeling 
present necessity until better advice can be had) which prompts a wealthy man to give all or 
to buy drugs and plasters, one part to the vicar, the bulk of his property to a single child is 
one part to the minister, one part to the | likely to become a family feeling, and the same 
grammar school master, one part to the parish | process may be repeated from generation to 
clerk,’’ out of which last part ‘‘should be paid | generation. 
the sum of 3 pounds upon the marriage day of | We already see manifestations of this, and 
any young man or woman that should not | with it the beginnings of an aristocracy based, 
marry until after the age of 21 years; and that | not upon what a man does, but upon what he 
should have lived in one service in said parish | inherits. It is believed that this passing of 
of Ottery St. Mary for seven years.’’ = estates unbroken from one generation to 
another is freighted with danger to this republic, 
“But Cannot Pay the Expense.” where we have a government of, by and for 
the people. 

y T was provided by John Perram’s will| Many, recognizing that the power to make a 
that a certain sum should be paid to any | will is given by the state, and may be wholly 
one marrying under certain conditions, | taken away or granted upon conditions, urge 

and in default of one complying with those con- | that it be entirely withdrawn, or permitted 
ditions, to the winner of the local horse-race. | only as to a part of the estate, and that the 
Another testator provided the payment of the | balance should be distributed according to fixed 
marriage fees ‘‘of such poor persons as are rules of descent. 
willing to marry, but cannot pay the expense.’’ 
Elizabeth Townsend bequeathed a sum to be | 
paid to the choir of the parish church of West- 
bury on condition that they sang ‘‘on the Sunday 
preceding the 24th of June in each year the 
anthem, composed by her late husband’s grand- 
father, Roger Townsend, from the 150th 
Psalm.’’ Sir Thomas Hunt provided by will 
that a certain sum should be paid to the sexton 
of the church of Hilderstone for setting the 
bread on the communion-table, and another 
sum to the churchwardens, ‘‘to buy them a 
pair of gloves, for distributing the same bread 
to the poor.’’ 
John Kendricke bequeathed a sum to poor 





According to Napoleon’s Code. 
fap] ¥ the Code Napoleon, the testator leaving 
D but one child could not by will dispose 

of more than one-half of his estate; if he 

left two children, more than one-third ; if he left 
three or more, more than one-fourth. The prop- 
erty which he was not permitted to give away by 
will was disposed of by fixed rules. In conse- 
quence of this provision there is a marked 
difference between the holdings of real estate 
in France and those in England. In England 


it is mainly held by a few families, while in 
France there are few large estates, and the land 
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is owned in small parcels by multitudes. The | both in respect to state exactions and in the | disposition, not only during his life, but also at 


obvious tendency of the French law is to break 
up large estates. 

Take, for instance, the case of Commodore 
Vanderbilt. He died leaving many children. 
The bulk of his property he left to his eldest 
son. Under the Code Napoleon he could not 
have disposed of more than one-fourth by will, 
and the balance would have been distributed 
equally among the other children. I remember 
often hearing the saying that there are three 
generations from shirt-sleeves to shirt-sleeves, by 
which is meant that one generation accumulates 
the estate, the second enjoys and the third 
wastes it. That result would more certainly 
follow if at death an estate was necessarily 
broken up. 


When the Will is Contested. 


& HERE are other objections to the full 
power of disposing of one’s property by 

: will—among them that of the frequent 
contests of wills. It is not strange that one pos- 





sessed of large property and becoming old or 
feeble should often be im- 
portuned by those about 
him to make them the 
beneficiaries of his will, 
and not strange that under 
such circumstances un- 
scrupulous persons should 
make improper efforts to 
secure testamentary dis- 
position in their behalf. 

When the heirs fail to 
obtain that which by the 
laws of descent or dis- 
tribution they would re- 
ceive, how easily they are 
led to believe that the 
will, making a different 
disposition and giving to 
others that which they 
feel they have some natu- 
ral right to receive, was 
induced by improper 
means, and so believing, 
to contest in the courts 
its validity ! 

No litigation comes into 
the courts which is more 
unseemly than this. The 
efforts to show mental in- 
competency on the part 
of the testator, or undue 
influence on the part of 
the beneficiaries, are often 
disgusting to every right- 
thinking person. All the 
secret life of the family, 
its skeletons, if any there 
be, are brought to light 
and presented to the 
public gaze. If the bulk of a man’s estate were 
distributed by fixed rules, and only a small 
part left to his testamentary disposition, how 
seldom should we hear of these contests! 

While in some cases such fixed rules might 
work hardship, in a vast majority more justice 
would be done than if the mere wish of the 
testator determined the disposition of his entire 
estate. 

Another matter connected with wills and 
affecting the permanency of large estates is the 
succession tax. As the state gives the power to 
make a will, it may prescribe the conditions upon 
which that power shall be exercised, and among 
them one becoming quite common is that a por- 
tion of the estate be paid into the public treasury. 
It is held that this is not double taxation, and 
that if the state, through its laws and officials, 
has especially protected and benefited one in the 
accumulation of a large property, it may right- 
fully claim, at his death, a portion thereof. 

Quite a number, probably a majority, of the 
states of the Union have within the last few 
years passed laws imposing these succession 
taxes, and many of them increase the rate of 
taxes in proportion to the increase in the amount 
of property. 


CHARLOTTE 


The Succession Tax. 


Ss LTHOUGH., personally I doubted the 
A constitutionality of this last provision, 
SS it was sustained by the Supreme Court 

of the United States, in Magoun vs. Illinois, 

170 U. 8. 283, in which it was held that the 

fact that the rate of tax was increased with the 

increase of the amount of property passing by 
will or inheritance did not invalidate the statute. 

The growing significance of this is apparent 
when it is stated that. New York received from 
such taxes in 1886 eighty-four thousand one 

hundred and twenty-eight dollars, and in 1893, 

three million seventy-one thousand six hundred 

and eighty-seven dollars and nine cents. The 
rate in the various states varies from less than 
one per cent. up to five per cent., and, under 
the reasoning of the Supreme Court, I do not 
see why the rate may not be largely increased. 

If that be done, and the power of disposing by 

will limited to one-fourth of the estate, it is 

obvious that we need have no fear of a per- 
manent plutocracy. All will have to earn their 
wealth as well as win their places in life. 

In conclusion, let me say that whatever limi- 
tations may be placed upon the power to dispose 
of property by will, and I think some are wise, | 





portion of the estate which the testator may 
control, the time will never come when the 
owner of property will not desire to control its 


death ; and this natiral feeling should and will 
receive recognition from the lawmaker so far as 
the interests of society permit. 


THE SECOND VIOLIN 
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2: HREE times Jef- 
T ferson Birch 
: knocked on his 


sister Charlotte’s 
door. Then he 
turned the knob. 
The door would 
not open. 
no reply. 


‘*You’re not asleep, I know,’’ he said, firmly, | came in. I met the doctor just now. 
**T can see a light from outside, | been to see Annie Donohue. She’s worse.’’ 


at the keyhole. 
if you have got it all plugged up here. Let me 
in. I’ve some important news for you.’’ 


Charlotte’s lock turned and she threw the | from her face. 





DRAWN BY 6. J. ROSENMEYER. 


KNELT BEFORE THE CHILD AND HELD OUT 


door open. ‘‘Well, come in,’’ she said. ‘‘I 
didn’t mean anybody to know, but I’m dying 
to tell somebody, and I can trust you.’’ 

‘Of course!’’ affirmed Jeff, entering with an 
air of curiosity. ‘‘What’s doing? Painting?’’ 

The table by the window was strewn with 
artist’s materials, drawings, sheets of water- 
color paper and tumblers of colored water. In 
the midst of this confusion lay one piece of nearly 
finished work—the interior of an unfurnished 
room, showing wall decoration and nothing 
more. The coloring caught Jeff’s eye. 

‘*That’s stunning!’’ he commented, catching 
up the board upon which the color drawing was 
stretched. ‘‘What’s it for? Going to put in 
some furniture ?’’ 

Charlotte laughed. ‘‘No, I’m not going to 
put in any furniture,’’ she said. ‘‘This is just 
to show a scheme for decorating a den—a man’s 
den. Do you really like it?’’ 

**Tt’s great!’’? Jeff stood the board up against 
the wall and backed away, studying it with 
interest. ‘‘Those dull reds and blues will show 
off his guns and pictures and things in fine shape. 
How did you ever think it up?’’ 

Charlotte brought out some sheets of wall- 
paper, as Jeff thought, but he saw at once that 
they were hand-work. They represented in full- 
size detail the paper used upon the den walls. 
Jeff studied them with interest. 

‘*So this is where you are evenings, after you 
slip away. You’re sitting up late, too. See 
here, this won’t do!’’ 

“Oh, yes, it will. Don’t try to stop me, 
Jeff. I’m not up late, really I’m not—only 
once in a while, ’’ 

‘IT thought people couldn’t paint by artificial 
light. ’’ 

‘*They can when they get used to the differ- 
ence it makes. But I do only the drudgery 
evenings—outlines and solid filling in and that 
sort of thing. ’’ 

“*Going to show this to somebody ?’’ 

“Oh, don’t talk about it!’’ said Charlotte, 
breathlessly. ‘‘If I can get my courage up. 
You know Mr. Murdock, with that decorating 
house where the Deckers had their work done? 
Well, some day I’m going to show him. But 
I’m so frightened at my own audacity. ’’ 

“Tf he doesn’t like this, he’s a fool!’’ de- 


| clared Jeff, vigorously ; and although Charlotte 


laughed, she felt the encouragement of his boyish 
approval. Putting away her work, she suddenly 


remembered the excuse her brother had given 
for forcing his way into her room. 
“*You said you had important news for me. 









Did you mean it, 
or was that only to 
get in??? 

“‘Oh,’’ said Jeff, 
sitting down sud- 


‘*Fiddle!’’ he called, softly, but got | denly and looking up at her, his face growing 


“You put it out of my head when I 
He’d 


grave. 


Charlotte dropped her work instantly. 
‘*Worse?’’ she said, all the brightness flying 
‘*Why, Il was in yesterday, and 
she seemed much better. 
Jeff, I must go down 
there this minute.’’ 

‘*It’s after ten—you 
can’t. Wait till morn- 
ing.’’ 

“Oh, no!l’’ The girl 
was making ready as she 
spoke. ‘‘You’ll go with 
me. Think of the baby. 
There’ll be a houseful of 
women, all wailing, if 
anything goes wrong with 
Annie. They did it be- 
fore, when they thought 
she wasn’t doing well. 
The baby was so fright- 
ened. Sheknowsme. Of 
course I must go. Think 
what mother would do for 
Annie—after all the years 
Annie was such a faith- 
ful maid. ’’ 

That brought Jeff 
round at once. In ten 
minutes he and Charlotte 
had quietly left the house. 
A rapid walk through 
the crisp January night 
brought them to the 
poorer quarter of the town 
and the Donohue cottage. 
A woman with a shawl 
over her head met them 
just outside. 

*‘Annie’s gone,’’ she 
said, at sight of Charlotte. 
‘Took a turn for the 
worse an hour ago. I 
never thought she’d get well. She’s had too 
hard a life with that brute of a man of hers.’’ 

Charlotte stood still’'on the door-step when 
the woman had gone on. She was thinking 
hard. Jeff remained quiet beside her. Charlotte 
had known more of Annie than he; she had 
been Charlotte’s nurse. 

All at once Charlotte turned and laid a hand 
on his arm. ‘‘Jeff,’’ she said, very softly and 
close to his ear, ‘‘we must take little Ellen home 
with us to-night.’’ 

**What!’’ 

‘*Yes, we must. She’s sucha shy little 
thing. Every time I’ve been here I’ve found 
her frightened half to death. It worried Annie 
dreadfully. ’’ 

‘*Well—but, Charlotte—some of these women 
can take care of her—Annie’s friends. ’’ 

‘*They’re not Annie’s friends; they’re just 
her neighbors. Not Annie’s kind at all. 
They’re good-hearted enough, but it distressed 
Annie all the time to have any of them take 
care of Ellen. They give her all sorts of things 
to eat: She’s only a baby. She was half-sick 
when I was here Thursday. Oh, don’t make 
a fuss, Jeff! Please, dear!’’ 

‘*But you don’t know anything about babies. ’’ 

“‘T know enough not to give them pork and 
cabbage. I can put the little thing to sleep in 
Just’s crib. It’s up in the attic. You can get 
itdown. Jeff, we must!’’ 

But Jeff still held her firmly by the arm. 
“Girl, you’re crazy! If you once take her, 
you’ve got her on your hands. Annie has no 
relations. You told me that yourself. The 
child’ll have to go to an asylum. It’s a good 
thing that husband of hers is dead. If he wasn’t, 
you’d have some cause to be worried. ’’ 

** Jeff,’’ said Charlotte, pleadingly, ‘‘you 
must let me do what | think is right. I couldn’t 
sleep, thinking of little Ellen to-night. Besides, 
when Annie was worrying about her Thursday, 
I as much as promised we’d see that no harm 
came to the baby.’’ 

Jeff relaxed his hold. ‘‘I never saw such a 
girl!’’ he grumbled. ‘‘As if you hadn’t things 
enough on your shoulders already, without 
adopting other people’s kids!’’ 


HER ARMS. 


Dr. Andrew Churchill opened the door which 
led from the room of one of his patients into 
the small, slenderly furnished living-room of the 
tiny house which had been her home. It was 
her home no longer. Doctor Churchill had just 
lost his first patient in private practice. 

In the room were several women, gathered 











about a baby not yet two years old. Over the 
child a subdued but excited discussion was 
being held, as to who should take home and, 
for the present, care for poor Annie Donohue’s 
orphan baby. 

Doctor Churchill closed the door behind him 
and stood for a moment, looking down at the 
baby, a pretty little girl, with a big pair of 
frightened blue eyes. 

‘‘Well, I guess I’ll have to be the one,’’ said 
the youngest woman of the company, with a 
sigh. ‘‘You’re all worse fixed than I am, and 
I guess we can make room for her somehow, 
till it’s decided what to do with her. Poor 
Mis’ Donohue’s child has got to stay somewhere 
to-night besides here, that 1 do say.’’ 

‘*Well, that’s kind of you, Mary, and we’ll 
all lend a hand to help you out. I’ll bring over 
some extra milk I can spare and —’’ 

A sudden draft of January air made every- 
body turn. A girlish figure in a big dark cape 
with a scarlet lining, which seemed to reflect 
the color from a face brilliant with frost-bloom, 
stood in the outer door. The next instant 
Charlotte Birch, closing the door softly behind 
her, had crossed the room and was addressing 
the women in low, quick tones. The doctor 
she did not seem to notice. 

“I’ve come for the baby,’’ she said, with a 
gentle imperiousness. ‘‘I’ve just heard about 
poor Annie. Of course we are the ones to see 
about little Ellen. If mother were here she 
would insist upon it. Where are her wraps, 
please? And has one of you an extra shawl 
she can lend me? It’s a sharp night.’’ 
| As she spoke, Charlotte knelt before the child 
|and held out her arms. Baby Ellen stared at 
| her for an instant, then seemed to recognize a 
friend, and lifted two little arms, her tiny lips 
quivering. Charlotte drew her gently up, and 
rising, walked away across the room with her, 
the small golden head nestling in her neck. The 
women looked after her rather resentfully. 

‘*I suppose the child wouldn’t be sufferin’ 
with such as us,’’ said one, ‘‘if we ain’t got 
no silk quilts to put over her.’’ 

‘Neither have I,”’ said Charlotte, with a 
smile, as she caught the words. ‘‘But I’m so 
fond of her, and of Annie. Annie was my 
nurse, you know. I feel as if I must have her. ’’ 

‘*May I carry her home for you?’’ asked the 
doctor, at her elbow. 

‘Jeff is here,’’ she answered. 

But it was the doctor who carried the baby, 
after all, for she cried at sight of Jeff. She 
was ready to cry at sight of any strange face, 
poor little frightened child! But Doctor Church- 
ill held her so tenderly and spoke so soothingly 
that she grew quiet at once. 

It was a silent walk, and it was only as they 
reached the house that the doctor said softly to 
Charlotte, ‘‘If you need advice or help, don’t 
hesitate to call on Mrs. Fields. She’s a wise 
woman, and her heart is warm, you know.’’ 

‘*Yes, I know, thank you! And thank you, 
doctor, for—not scolding me about this!’’ 

*‘Scold you?’’ he said, as Charlotte took the 
baby from him at the door. ‘‘Why should I 
do that?’’ 

‘* Jeff did, and I didn’t dare tell Lanse. ’’ 

“Tf you hadn’t brought the baby home,’’ 
whispered the doctor, ‘‘I should have.’’ And 
Charlotte, looking quickly up at him as Jeff 
opened the door and the hall light streamed out 
upon them, surprised upon his face as his 
eyes rested upon the baby’s pink cheek, an 
expression that could hardly have been more 
tender if he had been its father. 

‘‘Now, Jeffy, get the crib down, please, as 
softly as you can,’’ begged Charlotte, when she 
had laid the baby on her own white bed and 
noiselessly closed the door. Jeff tried hard to 
do her bidding, but the crib did not get down- 
stairs without a few scrapings and bumpings, 
which made Charlotte hold her breath lest they 
rouse a sleeping household. 

‘*Now go down and warm some milk for her 
in the blue basin. Don’t get it hot—just luke- 
warm. Put the tiniest pinch of sugar in it.’’ 

** You seem to know a lot about babies,’’ 
Jeff murmured, pausing an instant to watch 
his sister gently pulling off the baby’s clothes. 

“IT do, Didn’t I have the care of you?’’ 
answered Chariotte, with a mischievous smile. 

‘*Two years younger than yourself? Oh, of 
course, I forgot that,’’ and Jeff crept away 
down-stairs after the milk. It took him some 
time, and when he came tiptoeing back he found 
the baby in her little coarse flannel nightgown, 
her round blue eyes wide-awake again. 

*‘She seems to accept you for a mother all 
right,’’ he commented, as Charlotte held the 
cup to the baby’s lips, cuddling her in a blanket 
meanwhile. But the girl’s eyes filled at this, 
remembering poor Annie, and Jeff added hastily, 
‘*What’ll happen if she wakes up and cries 
in the night? Babies usually do, don’t they ?’’ 

** Annie has always said Ellen didn’t, much, 
and she’s getting to sleep so late I hope she 
won’t to-night. I don’t feel equal to telling 
the others what I’ve done till morning,’’ and 
Charlotte smiled rather faintly. Now that she 
had the baby at home she was beginning to 
wonder what Lanse and Celia would say. 

“Never mind. I’ll stand by you. You’re 
all right, whatever you do—if I did think you 
were rather off your head at first,’’ promised 
Jeff, sturdily. He was never known to fail 
Charlotte in an emergency. 

Whether it was the strange surroundings or 





























something wrong about the last meal of the day 
cannot be stated, but Baby Ellen did wake up. 
It was at three o’clock in the morning that 
Charlotte, who, excited by the strangeness of 
the situation, had but just fallen asleep, was 
roused by a small wail. 

The baby seemed not to know her in the 
trailing blue kimono, with her two long curly 
braids swinging over her shoulders, and in spite 
of all that Charlotte could do, the infantile 
anguish of spirit soon filled the house. 

Charlotte walked the floor with her, alternately 
murmuring consolation and singing the lullabies 
of her own childhood ; but the uproar continued. 
It is astonishing what an amount of disturbance 
one small pair of lungs can produce. It was 
not long before the anxious nurse, listening 
with both ears for evidences that the family 
were roused, heard the tap of Celia’s crutches, 
which the invalid had just learned touse. And 
almost at the same moment Lanse’s door opened 
and shut with a bang. 

‘‘Here they come!’’ murmured Charlotte, 
trying distractedly to hush the baby by means 
which were never known to have that effect 
upon a startled infant in a strange house. 

Her door swung open. Celia stood on the 
threshold, her eyes wide with alarm. Lanse, 
lightly costumed in pink-and-white pajamas, 
gazed over her shoulder. 

‘‘Charlotte Birch!’’ cried Celia, and words 
failed her. But Lanse was ready of speech. 

‘“‘What the dickens does this mean?’’ he 
inquired, wrathfully. ‘‘Have we become an 
orphanage? I thought I heard strange sounds 
just after I got to bed. Is there any good reason 
why the family shouldn’t be informed of what 
strange intentions you may have in your brain 
before you carry them out? Whose youngster 
is it, and what are you doing with it here?’’ 

Charlotte’s lips were seen to move, but the 
baby’s fright had received such an accession from 
the appearance of two more unknown beings 
in the room that nothing could be distinguished. 
What Charlotte said was, ‘‘Please go away! 
I'll tell you in the morning.’’ But the visitors, 
failing to catch the appeal, not only did not go 
away, but moved nearer. 

‘‘Why, it’s Annie Donohue’s baby!’’ cried 
Celia, and shrieked the information into 
Lanse’s ear. His expression of disfavor 
relaxed a degree, but he still looked pre- 
ternaturally severe. Celia hobbled over to 
the baby, and sitting down in a rocking- 
chair, held out her arms. But Charlotte 
shook her head and motioned imperatively 
toward the door. 

At this instant Jeff, in a red bathrobe, 
appeared in the doorway, grasped the 
situation, nodded assurance to Charlotte, 
and hauled his elder brother across the 
hall into his own room, where he closed 
the door and explained in a few terse 
sentences : 

‘**Annie died last night—to-night. We 
heard of it late, and Charlotte thought 
she wouldn’t disturb anybody. ‘The doctor 
was there. He carried the baby home. We 
couldn’t leave her there. She was scared 
to death. She knows Fiddle, and she’ll 
grow quiet now if you people don’t stand 
round and insist on explanations being 
roared at you.’’ 

“But we can’t keep a baby here,’’ 
began Lanse, who had come home late, 
unusually tired, and was feeling the cus- 
tomary masculine displeasure at having 
his hard-earned rest broken—a sensation 
which at the moment took precedence over 
any more humanitarian emotions. 

‘We don’t have to settle that to-night, 
do we?’’ demanded Jeff, with scorn. 
“‘Hasn’t the poor girl got enough on her 
hands without having you scowl at her 
for trying to do the good Samaritan act— 
at three o’clock in the morning ?’’ 

Jeff next turned his attention to Celia. 
He went into Charlotte’s room, picked up his 
elder sister without saying ‘‘by your leave,’’ 
and carried her off to her own bed. 

“But, Jeff, I could help Charlotte,’’ Celia 
remonstrated. ‘‘The poor baby may be sick.’’ 

‘Don’t believe it. She’s simply scared stiff 
with kimonos and pajamas and bathrobes stalk- 
ing round her in a strange house. Charlotte 
can cool her down if anybody can. If she can’t, 
I’}] call the doctor. Now go to sleep. Charlotte 
and I will man the ship to-night, and in the 
morning you can go to work making duds for 
the baby. It didn’t have anything to wear 
round it but a summer cape and Mrs. O’ Neill’s 
plaid shawl.’ 

This artful allusion touched Celia’s tender 
heart and set her mind at work, as Jeff had 
meant it should; so putting out her light, he 
Slipped away to Charlotte, exulting in having 
“v promptly fixed things for her. 
ap Dut Charlotte met him with anxious eyes. 
"he baby was still screaming. 

‘See how she stiffens every now and then, 
‘wd holds her breath till I think she’ll never 
breathe again |’? she called in his ear. ‘‘I do 
‘eally think you’d better call Mrs. Fields. You 
‘an wake her with a knock on her window. 
“he sleeps in the little wing down-stairs. ’’ 

As he hurried down the hall, the door of 
‘«ptain Rayburn’s room opened, and Jeff met 
“ie quiet question, ‘‘What’s up, lad ?’? 

ile stopped an instant to explain, encountered 
itompt sympathy, and laid a hasty injunction 
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upon his uncle not to attempt to assist Charlotte 
in her dilemma. That gentleman hobbled back 
to bed, smiling tenderly to himself in the dark 





|—why, if he had seen him, Jeff never 
have been able to guess. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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are rather good instances of everything 
which a world’s fair should not be. 
They are quaint and medieval, however, being 
vast gatherings of semibarbarous peoples and | 
tribes of many races. They are worth visiting | 
once, with camera and note-book. | 

Nizhni Novgorod is situated at the confluence | 
of the great river Volga with the Oka. There | 
has been an annual fair here, or in this vicinity, | 
for ten centuries. The city is on both sides of 
the Oka. The fair is held on the left bank, | 
in a system of booths and warehouses, of both 
wood and stone, constructed especially for the | 
purpose. 

Ordinarily the population does not exceed 
sixty thousand, but during the fair there are 
sometimes three hundred thousand people about 
the town, from every part of southeastern 
Europe and Asia. Hither resort Armenians, 
Persians, and the sleek, fat merchants of 
Bokhara and Tashkend, with traders from 
distant China and India. 

There are three thousand booths, or small 
stores, for rental, each constructed as a show- | 
room for goods, with quarters for the proprietor | 
in the rear. Goods valued at not less than | 
three hundred millions of rubles are brought 
here for sale or traffic—silks, cottons, teas, furs, 
hides, knives, swords, daggers and weapons of 
all kinds, sacred images, costly robes, musical 
instruments, and a thousand trinkets and uten- 
sils peculiar to mid-Asian countries, as well as 
great quantities of grain, oil and salt. 








“ BEYOND 
DOUBT THESE 
ARE THIEVES.” 





But the strangest, most remarkable feature 
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of the fair is the people themselves, in the odd 
dress of so many different countries and tribes 
—Tartars, Kirghiz, Buriats, Georgians, besides 
Russians and Cossacks, Turks and Syrians. 
It is said that fifty different languages and 
dialects may be heard spoken here. 

The Volga, ‘‘the Mother of Waters,’’ is to 
the Nizhni Fair what Lake Michigan was 
to the Columbian Exposition at Chicago. Its 
broad expanse rests the eye, its great majestic 
curve beautifies the whole Eastern landscape. 

My aunt, Miss Ella Magruder, and I were 
at the fair here from August 12th to August 
27th, fifteen days; and on the afternoon of the 
17th my aunt and I accompanied an excursion 
of Bokharan merchants up the river on a 
steamboat which they had chartered for the 
occasion. The Bokharans are very corpulent 
people, apparently much addicted to the pleas- 
ures of the table—they appeared to be eating all 
the time we were on the water, even when the | 
steamer ran aground on a mud-bar and was in | 
some littledanger. Aunt Ella, who had learned 
many words of their language, made sure that 
their entire conversation was of food and drink. 

In consequence of the delay aground, our | 
excursion boat did not get back to Nizhni until | 
long after dark, The wharves and streets are | 
badly lighted at night. But what made trouble | 
for Aunt Ella and myself that evening was that 
the steamer did not land at the same wharf. 
from which we started. 





| Sobor, and making our two turns, came to al 


| hall, and we had usually caught a glimpse of 





HE Russian fairs at Nizhni Novgorod | did not learn the change, but supposed that we | 


were back at the wharf we had left. From that 
| we had our bearings well in mind—first up the 
Othnoi Street, past the cathedral or Sobor, then 
down the Prevedjski to the little Hotel Ivan- 
Veliki, where we had taken lodgings. 

All unaware that we were a long distance 
farther up the Volga, my aunt and I went 
ashore with confidence, and set off through the 
now darkened streets. We passed a large struc- 
ture, which in the obscurity we took for the 


| 


| door which, although silent and unlighted, we | 


believed to be that of our hotel. 

‘It’s the right place, for here’s the little 
white icon,’’ said my aunt, peeping at it. 
But, alas! there are many doors in Nizhni with 
little white icons. 

Previously there had been a candle in the 


our Cossack landlady, Daria Knavra. To-night 
the candle was not lighted. 

We groped our way to the door of the parlor. | 
This, too, was unlighted, and we noted a/| 
strange odor. ‘‘Selma,’’ my aunt exclaimed, 
in suddenly concerned tones, ‘‘something must 
have happened here!’’ 

Apprehension had already fallen upon me— 
I hardly knew why. It was that terrible odor, 
I think. Then I fumbled for a little shelf, 
where I remembered to have seen a match-case. 
But before I found it we heard a ery in the hall 
from which we had just come, a terrible, beast- 
like ery which sent cold thrills to our hearts. 

Aunt Ella sprang to my side. ‘‘Merey!’’ 
she whispered. ‘‘Was that a man 
or a beast?’’ 

A frightful seuffle now began 
just outside the door to the hall; 
and we clung to each other in | 
panic, uncertain what to do. 
Then a door on the other side of | 
the room burst suddenly open, 
and a muttering person—whether | 
man or woman we could not dis- 
tinguish—rushed blindly through 
the room and out of it by the hall 
door, evidently without perceiving | 





us. 

The hubbub in the hall in- 
creased momentarily. Instinctive- | 
ly my aunt and I fled out at that 
other door. We had no idea where 
it led, but we knew that some- | 
thing had gone terribly wrong 
with our hotel. 

The door led into another dark | 
passage, which we, now explored 
in nervous haste, holding out our | 
hands to feel our way, and step- 
ping cautiously for fear of pitfalls. | 

“*If only it leads to some side’ 
door out,’? my aunt whispered, 
‘“‘we will go to the Hotel de) 
Prague, where we set out to go | 
when we came.’’ 

Immediately we came to a door 
which opened outward, but not 
into the street. We appeared to 
be in a kind of courtyard, with | 
high, dark, enclosing walls; but | 
we could see the stars. What | 
seemed to be great boxes, or pens, | 
stood round the sides, and there was the same | 
awful odor. 

“‘Oh, where are we, Selma?’’ my aunt ex- | 
claimed; and then, close at hand, something | 
stirred and sniffed horribly. Not far away, 
too, a big dog began barking savagely. 

It was more alarming than anything I had | 
ever experienced. ‘‘Let us go back!’’ I whis- | 
pered. ‘‘We shall be torn in pieces!’’ 

My aunt, indeed, had already retreated into | 
the dark passage, and for some minutes we | 
stood there and listened. It would be quite | 
impossible to depict in words the sense of dread | 
which had come over us, for we did not know | 
where we were, and could not understand how 
we had come into such a place. 

Then something even more alarming occurred. 
Behind us, in the direction from which we had 
come, a door opened with a sudden bang, and 
sounds of a terrible scuffle were borne along 
the passage. Something, either man or beast, 
was apparently being dragged, struggling, along 
the-floor with an accompaniment of yells, shouts 
and imprecations. 

Aunt Ella was trembling violently. I drew 
her forth into the courtyard again, for the tumult 
in the passage was coming toward us. 

We hurried across the dark, open space, | 
peering about for some avenue of escape to the 
street. 

The dog was still baying furiously. What 
the stir and sniffing in the pens round the yard 








| of the bales. 


| myself, after the dogs grew more quiet. 
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Presently we came to an archway, and stole 
into the gloom within it. 

I hoped that it might lead out to the public 
street. But we merely emerged into another 
courtyard, full of carts and boxes; and here 
three or four other dogs began barking noisily, 
rushing up close to us. In vain I chirruped 
and said, ‘‘Good dogs!’’ the curs but barked the 
more zealously. ‘They would harken to none of 
our English blandishments, and I was in much 
apprehension lest they should set upon us. 

On the opposite side of this court there ap- 
peared to be three doorways, and now, in the 
desperate hope to attract human attention and 
secure guidance out of the place, we knocked 
and then called out repeatedly. But if there 
was any response, those dogs were making such 
an uproar that we heard nothing. 

The doors had large iron hand-grasps. I 
tried all three in turn, and pushed hard at 
them. They seemed to be locked, but the last 
one yielded a little, and by a harder push I 
forced it back. Thereupon the dogs became 
quite uproarious. ‘T'wo of them laid hold of 
our dress skirts; and to avoid them we entered 
hastily and closed the door. 

The place was pitch-dark, evidently a store- 
room of some sort. It was close and stuffy, 
smelling of attar of roses; and with my first 
attempt to move about, I stumbled upon great 
bales of what appeared to be woolen goods, 
Similar goods also hung along the wails and 





| on lines stretched across the room. 


My aunt had sunk wearily to a seat on one 
**At least we are safe here for 
the moment,’’ she said, ‘‘if only you can keep 
the door fast !’’ 

I could but feel very apprehensive, however, 


| for those dogs were clamoring just outside the 


door; and where there are goods there must be 
proprietors. But nothing further happened for 
a long time. We arranged as comfortable seats 
as possible by pulling the soft bales about; and 
we now determined to stay there for the night, 
and trust to good fortune in the morning to 
extricate ourselves from the coil in which we 
were involved. 

Aunt Ella has always declared that she did 
not close her eyes during the night, but I am 
afraid that this is self-delusion on her part. 
We were both very tired from the long trip on 


| the river and this more recent excitement of 


losing our hotel. Strange and alarming as was 
our situation, I am quite sure that I fell asleep 
I have 
a remembrance, too, of hearing my aunt breath- 
ing with great regularity. The odor of attar 
was very soporific. 

I waked after a time, and when recollection 


| had come, pondered our situation earnestly, 
| and decided on a course of action at daylight. 


In reality, day had already dawned. Soon 
I heard the low voices of men without. 

‘Don’t you think, aunt, that it will be as 
well for us to speak out and discover ourselves 


to them?’’ I whispered. ‘‘It would be very 


| awkward to be found hiding here. ’’ 


Aunt Ella was fearful as to the result; but 
while we argued the matter in tremulous whis- 
pers the door was suddenly pushed open. It 
was already light, and two tall men, whom we 
knew to be Armenians by their dress, entered, 
but stopped short in astonishment when they 


|saw us rise, blinking, from our improvised 


couches on the soft bales. 

What those two merchants thought may never 
be known. They seemed astounded. Nor did 
my hurried efforts to explain in French the 
nature and cause of our intrusion do much to 
make the situation clearer to them. They 
stared; and soon one of them snapped his 
fingers impatiently, saying something to the 
other, which I have little doubt might have 
been translated as, ‘‘Beyond doubt these are 
thieves. We must call the police.’’ 

The dogs, too, were barking noisily again, 
and for the moment I was quite at a loss. 

But now Aunt Ella rose to the emergency. 
Pointing to ourselves, she called out the name 
of our little hotel, the Ivan-Veliki, and of our 
landlady, Daria Knavra. 

The two Armenians looked unfeignedly puz- 
zled; nor was their suspicion very surprising, 
for now that the light of morning streamed in, 
I saw that the storeroom contained great quan- 
tities of beautiful cashmere shawls, some in 
bales and some hanging ten deep on lines. 

Meanwhile, acting on my aunt’s inspiration, 
I had contrived to ask the Armenians, in 
Russian, to send for Daria Knavra at the Hotel 
Ivan-V eliki; and this they at last did. 

A rather unpleasant half-hour followed, 
during which we were evidently under surveil- 
lance. Then our good Cossack widow and 
landlady made her appearance, and gathered 
us both to her broad bosom at once. The kind 
soul had been sending over all the town for us, 
and had been much concerned for our safety. 

Her effusive identification and explanations 
proved quite sufficient. The two merchants, 
much amused, escorted us from their courtyard 
with the politest of bows and many expressions 
of commiseration for our misadventure; and as 
we made our way out to the street, we learned 
something of the cause of our many alarms 
during the long hours of the night. 

The ramshackle old square which we had 
passed through before reaching the Armenians’ 
storerooms was used during the fair as the 


Understanding so little of the language, we | signified we could only conjecture fearfully. | temporary quarters of a menagerie and circus. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


he Fifty-eighth Congress expired at noon on 
March 4th, and immediately afterward the 
Senate met in extraordinary session to consider 
the appointments made by the President at the 
beginning of his term, and to transact such other 
business as comes within the province of the 
Senate alone. A similar extraordinary session 
is held every four years. 
us understand, before time confirms a wrong 
habit of mind, that Theodore Roosevelt is 
the twenty-fifth President, and his present term 
is the thirtieth since the inauguration of Wash- 
ington. Because Mr. Cleveland’s second term 
did not follow his first term immediately, the 
erring mathematicians count him twice, and 
call Mr. Roosevelt the twenty-sixth President. 
He" Christian Andersen was born a hundred 
years ago next month, and his centenary 
will be celebrated in many parts of the world. 
The day, April 24, might well be occasion for 
a children’s jubilee in all lands where ‘*The 
Ugly Duckling’’ and the other wonderful tales 
have been read and loved. No other writer, 
not even Lewis Carroll, can rank with Andersen 
as the charmer of the seven ages of man. 
je= has appointed a commission to investi- 
gate the causes of the low stature of Japanese 
people, in the hope that a remedy may be found, 
and that the island empire may develop a race 
of tall soldiers. It has been suggested that the 
habit of sitting on the heels instead of on a chair 
prevents the legs from growing. However that 
may be, the short-legged men evidently fight 
well, surely march well, and probably dodge 
bullets better for being short. 
gale young dream could not have begun much 
earlier than in the case of two children of 
St. Louis who still ride for half fare. They 
went to court the other day, so it is reported, 
and asked for a license, as they wished to be 
married. ‘‘We have just eloped,’’ said they. 
The unusual phase of this incident is that the 
prospective bride was of the same age as the 
groom. Usually the small boy falls in love 
with his grandmother, and says he will marry 
her when he gets old enough. 


“N°? ke koho ana i kekahi mea e Kaha i Pe’a 
x ma ke Kuea ma ka Akau. Koho no 
hookahi.’’ That is the cabalistic warning 
printed at the head of a specimen ballot from 
Hawaii, submitted to Congress in an election 
contest. It is not fraught with danger to the 
government, however, but merely reads: ‘‘To 
vote for a person make a cross X in the square 
at the right of his name. Vote for one.’’ It 
is one of the linguistic peculiarities Uncle Sam 
acquired when he began to spread over the 
Western ocean. 


he public has a short memory for many 
things, but it does not forget splendid 
achievement. Admiral Clark, who as Captain 
Clark brought the Oregon into action at Santi- 
ago, after a memorable voyage, lately received 
a degree from the University of Pennsylvania. 
He was greeted with enthusiastic cheers by the 
great assembly. The applause which greeted 
the President and the name of the Emperor 
William, both of whom received degrees, was, 
of course, expected, but the great demonstration 
for the admiral came to some present as a thrill- 
ing surprise, as if the echo of the guns of the 
Oregon had only just died away, and the coun- 
try was ringing with its first exultation. 
A remarkable thing happened on the morning 
of the departure of the British mission from 
Lassa, after the signing of the treaty. The 
regent, who was universally reverenced as the 
leading lama and held the chair of divinity in 
the Gaden monastery, gave images of Buddha 
to the three heads of the mission, and at the 
same time thanked them for saving the mon- 
asteries and temples. To Sir Frank Young- 
husband, as he handed him the image, he said, 
‘*When Buddhists look on this they put aside 
thoughts of strife and think only of peace, and 
I hope that you, when you look at it, will 
think kindly of Tibet.’’ The gift was an 
honor never before paid by a Buddhist digni- 
tary to an unbeliever, and has a significance 
which it would be difficult to overestimate. 
Another evidence of good feeling was the 
courtesy shown to the English who had come 











to the sacred city. Sir Frank says that when 
he paid a formal visit to the great cathedral 
called Jo Khang, the lamas actually pressed 
‘*me to come inside the railings and walk round 
the magnificent image of Buddha—a freedom 
I have never had accorded me in any temple 
in India.’’ 


rominent in all accounts of the disorders in 
Russia has been the name of Maxime Gorky, 
the novelist, whose real name is Alexei Maximo- 
vitech Pieschkoff. He is an odd character, who 
has spent his life in strange places. Not long 
ago he was asked for an account of himself, and 
sent the following: ‘‘1878, cobbler’s apprentice ; 
1879, student of painting ; 1882, dish-washer on 
board a German steamer; 1883-5, baker; 1886, 
chorus-singer in a travelling company; 1887, 
apple-seller in street ; 1888, candidate for suicide , 
1889, lawyer’s secretary; 1891, foot - tourist 
through Russia, in other words, a tramp; 1893, 
day-laborer on railway; 1894, my first novel 
appeared.’’ No revolution which can come to 
the Russian government will be more complete 
than some which have occurred in the life thus 
chronicled. 
* © 


FROM BLIGHT TO BLOOM. 


We’ve only to wait 
In the face of fate 
For the green grass under the snow. 
Annie A. Preston. 


® © 


THE AGE OF FAITH. 


hat age is the present. There probably 

was never a time when men had more 

intelligent faith in God, or greater rever- 
ence for Him, than they have now. 

Those who think otherwise are in the habit 
of pointing to the large cathedrals built at a 
time when the church was a political as well 
as a religious power. These towering temples, 
impressive by their immensity, stand as monu- 
ments of faith. They represent the attempt to 
provide a fitting symbol for the majesty of God. 
But where are the great temples erected by the 
present generation? asks the man who thinks 
that all faith ceased a.century or two ago. The 
answer is found in Berlin and New York. 
Work is progressing on a great Protestant cathe- 
dral on the banks of the Hudson which, when 
completed, will be surpassed in size and splendor 
by few, if any, in the world, and it is on an 
elevation so high that its mounting spire will 
be a landmark for miles round, and proclaim 
far out to sea that New York is a Christian 
city. 

In Berlin, the other day, there was dedicated 
another great modern church. Emperor William 
said to the architect, ‘‘We are not building a 
church for the province of Brandenburg—but a 
cathedral for the Protestants of the world. I 
should like Protestants everywhere to feel that 
they have an interest in this building, have 
pride in it, and feel welcome here of right.’’ 

At its dedication a place was reserved for 
Doctor Luther of Berlin, one of the last sur- 
vivors of the family of the great reformer. 
Representative Protestants were present from 
all parts of Christendom, and a telegram of 
congratulation, signed by leading Baptists, 
Episcopalians, Lutherans, Methodists and Pres- 
byterians of America, was sent to the Emperor. 

It is notable that the German rulers have 
been planning for this great church for two 
centuries or more, and that it has remained for 
William II to carry the work to completion. It 
is worthy of note, too, that when the Emperor 
desired a building that should dominate Berlin 
when seen from a distance, he decided that 
that building should be a splendid church, to 
be, as he said, ‘‘a symbol of monumentality 
and of high purpose. ’’ 


e ¢ 


A SOOTHING VERDICT. 
ublic opinion in Great Britain was inflamed 
P at the time when the international com- 
mission was appointed to inquire into the 
attack of the Russian fleet upon the English 
fishing-boats in the North Sea last October. 
Indeed, the British channel squadron was put 
on a war footing, to be ready for any emergency. 

The duty of the Russian, British, American, 
Austrian and French admirals who sat in Paris 
was to discover exactly what happened when 
the British fishing-boats were fired on with 
fatal results and why the Russians fired; but it 
was expedient that they should, in so doing, 
treat with consideration the wounded suscepti- 
bilities of the British and respect the war-time 
rights of the Russians. 

Their findings admirably met the require- 
ments of the situation. The Russian admiral 
had reason to believe that hostile torpedo-boats 
were near, as one of his transports had signaled 
that it had been attacked. His precautions 
against a repetition of the attack were hot 
excessive for war-time, and after he had fired 
on the fishermen he was justified in continuing 
his course instead of turning back to see what 
damage had been done by his shots. This 
appeases the Russians. The commission casts 
no disrespect upon the humanity or military 
valor of the Russians. 

To satisfy the British demand for censure, 
the commission declares that as there was no 
evidence of the presence of Japanese torpedo- 
boats among the fishing craft, the Russian 





admiral was not justified in opening fire. This, 
of course, is the judgment after the fact. 

Naval officers are well aware that the Russian 
admiral did the expected thing at the time he 
fired on the boats, the character of which he 
did not fully understand. The general rule in 
war-time is to fire first and inquire afterward. 
That is what the American officers did off 
Santiago. Time after time they fired at Amer- 
ican ships which approached at night, and 
distant shadows on the water did not escape 
bombardment. The commanders gave their 
own ships the benefit of the doubt every time 
anything suspicious appeared. That is what 
the Russian admiral did. 


® © 


SCULPTURE OF HABIT. 


So by our leadings, be they good or bad, 
We carve our moral likeness day by day. 
George B. Groffith. 
® © 


A MARKET FOR WOMEN’S OPINIONS. 


he interviewer begins to recognize that the 
T opinions of women on various subjects 

have a commercial value. All the mem- 
bers of the senior class in a well-known college 
for women recently had a request from an 
editorial sanctum for their candid views con- 
cerning husbands—‘‘as they are, and as they 
might be, viewed from the vantage-point of the 
college student. ’’ 

One wonders how that ‘‘ vantage - point ’’ 
differs from that of the girl who went into 
society instead of into college. The two girls 
might have differences as to the desirable char- 
acteristics of lovers; but husbands for both are 
yet in an unknown land. 

Perhaps, however, the college girl may be 
expected to demand a superior training in 
mathematies or in Greek as essential for the 
smooth conduct of married life. At all events, 
her opinion on the subject was thought of 
enough importance for the editor to offer a fee 
of two dollars to each senior who would consent 
to express herself ‘‘candidly’’ on the question. 

A Boston reporter begged an interview re- 
cently with a young woman, and told her that 
his paper was soon to publish a symposium on 
‘*The Coming Man.’’ Would she give him a 
contribution for it? She was, however, as shy 
as she was witty, and assured him that. she 
dared not see herself in print on so momentous 
a subject; but she would tell him for his private 
satisfaction that ‘‘The Come Man’’ was good 


enough for her! 
* © 


NAVAL POLICY. 


he United States long stood alone among 

the great powers in having a small army 

and a weak navy. About twenty-five 
years ago the government began to build the 
‘new navy,’’ and now its fleet, completed or 
authorized, compares favorably in strength with 
any other, except that of Great Britain. 

England has reasons for desiring primacy on 
the seas that apply to no other country : depend- 
ence upon other countries for food supplies; an 
unrivaled merchant marine, and a colonial 
empire scattered all over the world, with which 
it must keep open communications. It has 
long been British policy to build as many ships 
each year as any other two European powers, 
and in spite of ambitious rivals on the Continent, 
which at times makes this task difficult, the 
plucky Briton seems determined not to let this 
scepter pass out of his hands. 

Few common-sense Americans desire to have 
this country incur the expense of a race for 
naval supremacy with Great Britain; but the 
sentiment prevails that it should take a place 
with the other European powers in the rivalry 
of the nations, and perhays one of leadership 
in this group. To do so entails heavy expenses. 

This country can get along with a small army 
because in case of war it can quickly constitute 
an army from its militia. A battle-ship takes 
years to construct. The army and the navy 
differ much as do a volunteer fire department 
and the regularly paid fire establishments of the 
cities. The naval expenses of the country are 
somewhere near as much in time of peace as 
they would be in an ordinary war, whereas the 
cost of the army would multiply manifold were 
hostilities to break forth. 
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THE SPIRIT OF LELAND STANFORD. 


rs. Leland Stanford’s death calls attention 
again to the work which she and her 
husband have done for American edu- 
cation. The story has been widely told of how 
these California millionaires lost their only 
child, a boy of promise, and in his memory 
endowed a university for all boys of promise. 
After the death of Mr. Stanford troubles over- 
took the estate, and during six years, when 
litigation and hard tines all but extinguished 
the new university, Mrs. Stanford and the 
teachers of the struggling institution pulled it 
through to a new era of prosperity. When, 
four years ago, Mrs. Stanford gave to the uni- 
versity the rest of her husband’s estate, it 
amounted to many million dollars. 

Although Stanford University is unique in 
the size and nature of its endowment, it is not 
unique as an example of the attitude of Ameri- 
can business men toward education. 
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hardly one of the hundreds of colleges in this 
country which has not its one or more bene- 
factors among business men, living or dead. 
Institutions from Cambridge, Massachusetts, to 
Palo Alto and Berkeley, California, owe their 
prosperity, their very existence, to the gifts of 
rich men, men whom the mistaken kind of 
idealist often decries as mere money-makers. 
Mere money does not make a college, nor yet 
does mere idea. It is when the rich man, who 
often has not had opportunity or inclination to 
win a liberal education, joins forces with the 
scholar, who has not had opportunity or ineli- 
nation to make money, that a college is endowed. 
America is happy in the number of wealthy 
men who are interested in teaching young men 
and women. Many of our colleges are so new 
that they have hardly established themselves 
as intellectual forces, and even the older colleges 
are none too rich in culture and forceful ideals ; 
but in time strong and beautiful growths must 
mature from the many seeds that are sprouting. 
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ART IN THE GROCERY. 


n connection with a change of employés in a 
certain grocery, there arose a question of the 
salary to be paid to a ‘‘window-dresser,’’ 

whose duties included the effective arrangement 
of the stock in general. The debate was closed 
by the man himself, to whom another large 
firm had offered three thousand dollars a year. © 
The grocers were required to ‘‘beat that,’’ and 
they did so willingly. 

Shrewd merchants realize the importance of 
making their shops attractive. The day has 
passed for the old-fashioned grocery, with its 
composite odor of pork, tobacco, salt fish and 
molasses, and its unsighily array of barrels left 
uncovered half the time, and therefore gathering 
dirt. Nowadays staple as well as fancy groceries 
come in small parcels, which are ornamental 
singly, and which can be massed to make a 
fascinating show. 

Many inventors are busy planning novel 
forms for packages, and competent artists are 
employed to design labels for them. Continu- 
ally, too, there is going on an international 
exchange of specialties. We send our delicacies 
abroad, and from every land we import its 
daintiest foodstuffs, which come in tempting 
shapes to swell the brave display in the grocer’s 
window. 

Personal likings aside, anything in the 
modern grocery looks good enough to eat, as 
the old saying puts it. Happily, almost every- 
thing is good enough. 

When groceries were bought and sold in bulk 
it was as easy to cheapen quality as it was hard 
to preserve cleanliness. Now behind every 
trade-marked preparation stands a firm or corpo- 
ration with a reputation to lose ; and hundreds of 
such preparations are scarcely touched, in the 
process of manufacture, by a human hand. 
Spotless and unerring machines do the work, 
even to weighing the packages, and the coverings 
guard the food from dust and adulteration. 

Doubtless we pay a trifle more for package 
stuffs,—in other words, for quality and cleanli- 
ness,—but that is not to be apologized for or 
regretted. A grocery should be a fascinating 
place, as it so easily can be, because the fasci- 
nation it exerts is of the kind that tempts us to 
our good. 
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vents have been moving with great rapidity in 
Russia, and if the prospect of the present is 
fulfilled in the future, it will not be many years 
before some form of effective parliamentary gov- 
ernment succeeds the present autocracy. There 
is, however, an unfortunate disposition in many 
quarters to question the good faith of the Tsar in 
the promises which he has made. It will be 
recalled that in November an informal conference 
of representatives of the Zemstvos met in St. 
Petersburg and petitioned the Tsar for various 
reforms, including the calling of an elected body 
to devise a plan for securing coéperation in the 
government between the imperial authority and 
the people. A partial response was made to this 
petition in December. In February the press 
censorship was abolished entirely, and in its place 
a bureau was established to take cognizance of 
the offenses of the newspapers, that is, the news- 
papers were to be allowed to say what they chose, 
but were to be held responsible for their utter- 
ances. Then, early in March, the Tsar announced 
the most important change in the Russian system 
that has been made in many years when he de- 
clared his purpose “to convene the worthiest men, 
possessing the confidence of the people and elected 
by them, to participate in the elaboration and 
consideration of executive measures.” This 
means that Russia is to have an elected advisory 
council in the near future, and is in line with the 
evolutionary reforms which the Tsar has been 
instituting for several years. If the process of 
evolution continues, it will reach the constitu- 
tional stage in the course of time. 
—_ as well as the United States has a “new 
state’ problem. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the 
premier, has introduced in the Canadian parlia- 
ment a bill setting up two new provinces in the 
Northwest Territories. It provides, among other 
things, for separate schools for Protestants and 
Catholics, maintained at public expense. Because 
of his opposition to such an arrangement, the 
minister of the interior has resigned from the 
cabinet, and other supporters of the government 
have denounced the measure. The separate-school 
question in the new provinces seems to divide 
Canadians now as effectively as the slavery ques- 
tion in the new states divided Americans half a 
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century and more ago. It is only a few years 
since the compromise in Manitoba was reached, 
under which the school trustees, instead of main- 
taining separate schools, were empowered to pro- 
vide sectarian religious instruction and to employ 
sectarian teachers on the petition of the parents 
of a certain number of children: The outcome 
of the present disagreement is uncertain. The 
distriet ineluded in the proposed new provinces, 
however, is clearly defined. It extends from the 
United States boundary to the sixtieth parallel of 
north latitude, and from the western boundary of 
Manitoba to the eastern boundary of British 
Columbia, and contains about five hundred and 
fifty thousand square miles. It is divided into 
two parts as nearly equal as possible, the western 
part to be known as the Province of Alberta, and 
the eastern as the Province of Saskatchewan. The 
two provinces will have between them a popula- 
tion of about five hundred thousand, a large part 
of which is composed of emigrants from the wheat- 
growing sections of western United States. 
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THE DOOR. 


ooking back, Sarah Starr could not-tell when the 
[° doors had begun to close. At first, in those 
years when the possession of youth seemed the 
pledge of the fulfilment of her dreams some day, 
the very dreaming of them had been so delicate a 
joy that only an occasional shadow of wonder or 
impatience at the delay of life had clouded their 
radiance. Later, in the bitterness of awakening, 
she recounted the constraining cireumstances— 
the lack of all social life in a singularly solitary 
home, a shyness bred by the solitude in which she 
had grown up, the long years of ministry to an 
invalid mother. Yet somehow through it all she 
had kept till pathetically late her belief that some- 
thing would “happen.” She did not realize that 
things never enter except by open doors. So 
nothing ever had happened, and here she was 
forty, and alone—and bitter. 

One day the minister called; he was almost 
the only one who ever did call. Yielding to an 
unwonted impulse, she spoke her thought: 

“l'd better be dead. It would make no differ- 
ence to a soul in the world. I’m no good to any- 
body upon earth.” 

The minister did not reproach her as she had 
expected. To her amazement, he threw back his 
head and laughed. 

“My dear Miss Starr,” he said, “that’s the one 
thing in the world you can’t be—useless. This 
world is so constructed that unless one lives alone 
in the wilderness he must, by the very necessity 
of living, be helping along other people. Count up 
some time the people whom you help furnish daily 
bread and joy.” 

It was a queer idea. Studying it over after the 
minister had left, she wondered if it was “ortho- 
dox,” but it certainly was interesting. Then sud- 
denly something happened. 

It was only the boy from the tea-store with her 
tea and butter, and a big tinsel-bedecked card- 
board Santa Claus —the tea firm’s Christmas 
souvenir. He handed it to her with a lingering 
look. Miss Starr, to her amazement, heard her 
own voice call him back as he was turning away. 

“Here,” she said, “do you want this thing? I 
don’t.” 

The boy looked up alertly. “That’s the third,” 
he said. “You see,” he explained, “I told Bess 


I'd save all I could for the Christmas tree she’s [ 


giving her rats.” 
“Rats?” Miss Starr repeated, helplessly. 
“Alley kids,” the boy explained. “Youngsters 
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are causing their old father and mother, an 


wondering whether they can get enough benefit to | Phorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” 
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pay for that.” 

“Oh,” said Harriet, softly, for the tremble i 
the voice that answered had reminded her t 
neither father nor mother was left in Miss Wi 
marth’s home. Then she added, honestly, “I 
never once thought of their father’s and mother’s 
side of it!” 
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GIPSIES ON THEIR TRAVELS. 


— authorities in England have had a lively 
time of late with a band of Macedonian Gipsies 
that, as a contributor to Smith’s Weekly of London 
rather cynically puts it, landed on these hospitable 
shores to swell the merry ranks of unemployed. 


First the Herts police turned them into Essex ; 
then the Essex police turned them into Cambridge- 
shire; then the Cambridgeshire police hustled 
them along on their own account, and so on. 
rather reckon this is exactly what the Macedonian 
or any other kind of yy wants. All he doesn’t 
much care about is to kept long in the same 


e. 
- I eeemines when on a menor —y" na 
runn against a of Tziganes, or Gipsies, 
from Hungary, who ‘had found themselves so | 
harried by the police of Austria, Germany and 
other countries, that they had been driven over 
into poor little Denmark, scores of them, wives. 
children, and all the rest who passed the time o 
day stealing and telling fraudulent fortunes in 
languages understood by none of their customers. 

But when they arrived at Copenhagen, thinking 
themselves in for a nice quiet time among the 
harmless Danes, they were surprised to be met at 
that station by a y of polite policemen. These 
officials escorted the Gipsies from the arrival plat- 
form, across the station to the departure platform, 
on which was waiting another train back to the 
German ferry-boat. Into this train the Gipsies 
were politely ked, and in half an hour were 
merrily steaming back again to Germany. 


xe in turn refused to land them, so the 
Gipsies spent many pleasant days and nights going 
to and fro on board the Itic_ ferry-steamers. 


What became of them finally I have no idea. 
They may be on those steamers oe Tee of 
course, —- or Denmark kindly shipped them 
over to England. 
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FREE TO WANDER. 


ype has had to stand much joking on the 
subject of its crooked streets. Every one 
has heard of the stranger who, lost in the tortuous 
ways, desperately caught the coat-tails of the 
man in front of him; and got along very well until | 
an abrupt turn revealed the fact that it was his | 
own coat-tails to which he was clinging. Nearly 
seventy years ago a Frenchman gave an inter- | 
pretation of the deviousness of the highways | 
which is both pleasant and patriotic. It is found | 
in a book three-quarters of a century old, called 
“A Trip to Boston,” by E. C. Wines. 

“T have passed a delightful mornin 
writes the author. “We went to Charlestown in an 
omnibus, passing through a considerable portion 
of the city. The eee of the streets is 
amazing. It is a common saying that Boston was 
laid out by cows, and I can well believe it. The 
labyrinth of Crete never equaled it. I do not say 
the irregularity is disagreeable ; on the contrary 
the effect is pleasing. To a stranger it is a | 
perpetual surprise.” 
x. ~~ years ago the Marquis of Chatelot visited | 





in Boston,” 





ston. 

“Marquis,” said an apologetic citizen, “you will 
find Boston streets very crooked. They turn and 
twist in every direction.” 

“Ah, ver’ good, ver’ good,” replied the courteous 
nobleman. “It show de liberté.” 
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FOR ANOTHER’S NEED. 
in the struggle before Port Arthur 





that wouldn’t have Christmas. Bess knows heaps 
—she’s that kind. Thank you, miss.” 

The boy ran down the steps whistling, and Miss 
Starr went back into the house. All the evening 
she thought about Bess and the “rats.” She had 
had no idea that people were so interesting. She 
wondered if the boy who brought her milk had a 
sister, too; perhaps she would ask him some day. 

She never guessed it, but she had put her hand 
upon one of the great doors of life, and it was 
opening at her touch. 
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MISPLACED EMPHASIS. 


‘‘T Tave you heard about Frances and Genevieve 
Herrick?” 

Irma put the question to a group of girls in the 
study-room, and then turning, inquired, “ Does 
our talk disturb you, Miss Wilmarth?” 

The young woman who was correcting papers at 
a desk shook her head pleasantly, and Irma 
pursued : 

“Well, those two sisters are in Europe now, 
following exactly the same route, but they started 
six weeks apart, to avoid taking the trip together:” 

“Why?” sounded a surprised chorus. 

“Oh, they think they are too completely merged 
in each other for their separate good—that Gene- 
vieve overshadows Frances in conversation, and 
Frances takes too much responsibility in other 
ways. .They’re great on the development of the 
individual, you know, and each aspires to be a 
‘symmetrical whole.’ They said it was hard to 
give up having this experience together, but 
they’re so strong-minded they determined to go 
With different parties because they thought each 
of them would get so much more out of it.” 

“Foolishness!” cried somebody. 

“That’s what their father thought. He’s getting 
old, you know, and ean’t keep up with their ideas. 
He wanted them to go together because their 
mother isn’t strong, and she said it would be a 
relief to her to have the ocean voyage over for 
both of them at once. Besides, she’d feel better 
all the time, in ease one of them should be ill or 
anything, to know they were together. But the 
sirls were firm, and of course their father wouldn’t 
ae to pay the bills. Come on—there goes the 

The group dispersed, but one girl lingered. 

“ What do you say, Miss Wilmarth?” she asked. 
*( an those girls get enough benefit in the way of 
k individual development to pay them for sacrificing 
the pleasure of having that trip together?” 

. Miss Wilmarth waited a little, and smoothed a 
told of her black gown before she spoke. 

“That doesn’t seem the question to me, Harriet. 


I can’t help thinking of the needless anxiety they 





o Jap 
N ever showed more generosity and courage 
than did an obscure Japanese woman far from 
the scenes of war. 


When Miss Helen Keller was at the exposition 
in St. Louis, she visited the Japanese tea-house, 
and for a few minutes shook hands with some of 
the waitresses, little olive-colored women who 
spoke almost no English, but expressed their 
interest and intelligence without words. 

Many weeks after Miss Keller had returned to 
Boston she heard from an official of the exposi- 
tion that one of the Japanese waitresses had gone 
to a St. Louis physician and asked to have one of 
her eyes taken out and given to Miss Keller. 
When she was told that such a gift was impossible, 
she wept in bitter disappointment. d 
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TWO TIMES. 


he expressions “time” and “right time,’’ as 

used by the North Sea trawlers, were ex- 
plained by the managing director of the Game- 
cock fleet at the Board of Trade inquiry, at Hull, 
concerning the firing by the Russians upon the 
English fishermen. 

The clocks on the fishing trawlers are set an 
hour faster than Greenwich time, in order that 
the catch of fish may be delivered to the receiving 
boat, and reach the Hull market promptly. 

The witness was asked what the fishermen 
would gain if they knew the clocks were fast. 

The manager answered that it was an old custom, 
and that such traditions have great weight with 
fishermen. 

e © 
THE WILY JAPANESE. 
r. Takahira, the Japanese minister at Wash- 
ington, says the New Orleans States, has a 


new story which he tells with great glee. He 
says he heard two women discussing his nation. 
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“The Japanese,” said one of them, “ought to be 
excluded from the country. Their young men 
come here to school, and no sooner do they arrive | 
than omy | begin a systematic course of cheating.” | 

“How is that?” asked the other. 

“They only 


pay tuition for one,” said the com- 
plainant, “an h 
Laree,” 


ey learn enough for two or 
& © 
DOG - MATIC. 


he young person who stood before a picture of 

the head of a Spanish lady at the London Art 
Club Exhibition read the number slowly, “One 
hundred and ninety-one’—and Punch overheard 
the rest. 

“One hundred and ninety-one,” she repeated, 
then referred to her catalogue. “ ‘7Téte Espagnole,’ 
or however you pronounce it, what’s that?” 

“Why, spaniel’s head, of course,” explained her 
companion, with the assurance of a man who 
hoped he knew enough of French for that. “Must 
be numbered wrong.” | 


The best preparation for the teeth is“ Brown’s Cam- 
(Adv. 
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tar and Charley are ready—there’s nothing to 

do but go: 

The wide blue sky and the brown fields call, and 
the pines are singing low. 

We're off to the twenty-acre field—it’s a good big 
piece to plow, 

And the rain’s been keeping us back a spell, so 
we’re good and ready now! 


Up to the edge of the wide blue sky the twenty- 
acre climbs. 

A mocking-bird in the hilltop pine is stringing his 
rippling rimes. 

You hear him laugh as he swings and sways on 
the topmost twig of the tree 

At us three fellows here working hard—old Star 
and Charley and me! 


Laugh, little brother! We’re glad to hear a laugh 
as happy as that! 

He’s making like he’s a brown thrush now; and 
now he calls like a cat, 

And a ecatbird answers innocent-like, and he 
throws back a silver. trill, 

And laughs again as Star and Charley and me go 
round the hill. 


Skip a space of the tough, thick grass, or the 
earth’ll wash away: 

The yellow jasmine has crept in here—I’m glad 
we can let it stay. 

Now, deep in the rich, red earth again—how fresh 
and good it smells, 

All blended so in the clear, sweet air with the 
scent of the jasmine-bells! 

Terrace by terrace, up we go, old Star and Charley 
and me: 

The furrows lying in long, smooth curves round 
the hill are good to see! 

Maybe it’s true that plowing the side of a hill like 
here’s no fun, 

But I tell you it does feel mighty good when a 
fellow’s got it done! 
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A RICH LIFE. 


all, angular, and with a bushy 

growth of whiskers under 

his chin, old Deacon Adams 
might have posed in his younger 
days as a model for some cartoon- 
ist’s drawing of Uncle Sam. 

He left New England in his 
young manhood, and made his home 
in the remotest corner of Iowa, near 
the border of Kansas and Missouri. 

Those were the days when the Kansas-Nebraska 


bill was pending, and John Brown of Ossawat- | }, 


tamie was in the land. Four poles cut from 
the timber along the creek and Jaid in a square 
on any vacant quarter-section preémpted that 
hundred and sixty acres for the claimant, who, 
meantime, sometimes looked round to see if 
another and better quarter-section was vacant, 
and if so, shouldered his ‘‘foundation’’ and 
took the better land instead. A shirt washed 
and hung out to dry completed the act of resi- 
dence, for the frontiersman held that a man’s 
home was where his washing was done. 

Young Adams was by three hours the first 
settler of Tabor. Having placed his poles for 


a claim, he looked about and found a better | ou 


location — one which the three other settlers 
who arrived the same afternoon had discarded. 
So the next morning he moved his foundation to 
where Tabor College now stands, and washing 
his shirt in the creek near by, hung out the 
clean evidence of his preémption. 

He is an old man now, warm-hearted, genial, 
and fond of telling the stories of old times. His 
eye twinkles and he pats his foot and slaps 
his knee with the enthusiasm of a nature which 
has not outlived its youth; and he laughs the 
hearty laugh which tells of good health and a 
clear conscience. 

The story of this plain man’s life is not one 
of marked adventure or great accumulation; 
yet he has done great things. His was one of 
the cool heads and brave hearts which served 
the community well in the troublous days of the 
colony’s youth; his was one of the largest gifts 
in the planting of the tiny college before the 
war; his was one of the devoted lives which 
founded the little church while yet the com- 
munity was in its infancy; his, from the day 
of its beginnings, has been a life of quiet 
devotion to all that has been best in the life of 
the town. 

He never made much money. Withdrawing 
from the farm, as the need of specialized labor 
became greater, he established a carpenter shop, 
and therein has spent his life. But his habits 
have been extremely simple, his tastes modest, 
and his wife has joined with him in saving 
their small income. Thus he has always had 
money on hand when there has been need of it. 
Again and again, when it seemed that the little 
college must close, Deacon Adams came forward 
with a hundred dollars; and more than once, 
when a building was to be erected, it was a 
thousand. Six thousand dollars, all told, he 
has given to the college, besides his gifts to the 
church and to individuals; and the gifts have | 
been so opportune—have come in such times of | 
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need and with such warmth of soul—that they 
seem tenfold what they aggregate in mere figures. 

When old Deacon Adams is gone kind words 
will be said of him by graduates of the college, 
scattered far and wide. The papers of Iowa 
will tell of another old and honored settler gone 
to his rest. The church will mourn the departure 
of its last surviving charter member, and all 
who knew him will say loving words of a simple- 
hearted, unselfish and kindly Christian soul. 
But happily not all the good words are thus 
reserved. A little time ago, when the old man 
reached a birthday well into the eighties, the 
college yell rang before the door, and the people 
of the town invaded his shop. Old Deacon 
Adams discovered that while he was in his 
working clothes, his wife had on her black silk, 
which she is keeping to be buried in, and now 
wears only on great occasions. The president 
of the college and the principal men of the town 
made speeches, and they gave Deacon Adams 
a gold-headed cane. The old man shows it, 
when properly urged, with a display of mingled 
pride and reluctance; and he says it was very 
kind of them to do it, but he does not know 
why they should, for he has not done anything 
in particular. 


* 


A NIGHT ON THE MOUNTAIN. 


t is not the expected dangers which are the 
| greatest menace to Alpine climbers. Mr. W. 

C. Slingsby tells in the Alpine Journal of a 
party of three who set out to scale the Dent 
Blanche with every reasonable expectation of a 
quick return. They were well equipped, were all 
experienced climbers in first-rate condition, and 
the weather was above reproach. Yet an unfore- 
seen peril overtook them, and not one of them 
would willingly repeat the experiences of that 
night. Says Mr. Slingsby: 


We climbed up without any adventure, and 
about four o’clock in the afternoon we star‘ 
come down. The weather was perfect, and we 
had no thought of mishap. We had been descend- 
ing for about one hour when a flash of lightnin, 
ealled our attention to a black cloud, which ad- 
vanced toward us and caused us to hasten our 
movements. . 

Suddenly, without warning, the cloud fell upon 
us, dense and dark. The axes in our hands gave 
out faint and steady flames; so did our gloves. 
and our hair stood out straight. A handkerchief 
which Solby had tied over his head looked like a 
tiara of light. The sight was uncanny, but inter- 

e sparks and flames emitted no heat 
hissing, but I felt an unpleasant vibration 
about my spectacles, 

One hundred and fifty feet of climbing would 
take us over the dangerous part of our journey, 
and in spite of the darkness we pressed on 
. Wewere all seated 
on a steep incline of ledge, aenetes away the ice, 
when all at once the mountainside appeared to 
break out in a blaze, followed by a muzzled, 
muffled peal of thunder, which seemed to come 
out of the interior of the mountain. If a great 
crevice had opened and fire burst forth we should 
not have been more sespesees. 

Solby and Smith cried out, “My ax is struck!” 
and each let his ax go into the chasm in front of 
us. We were blinded by the terribly intense 
light. Smith had a broad band burned half-way 
round his neck, but aside from that we were not 
urt. There was nothing to do but to wait until 
the storm should pass. The spectacle was so 

rand that we even took a grim cnjormens in it. 

ut when it had passed night had fallen, and we 
were prisoners until Ee 

We lashed ourselves to the rocks, braced our 
feet on the small projections of the steep incline 
and tried to make the best of it. It snowed and 
hailed and blew. We did not dare to sleep, but 
kept our hands and feet moving all night jong. 
Smith was so dazed by the electric shock that he 
= calling us by wrong names. 

t the earliest dawn we made a breakfast of 
frozen oranges and sardines. Then we tried to 
start, but we were so benumbed that we were 
foreed to wait for the sun to give some heat. 
When it finally did blaze upon us and our stiffness 
had disappeared, we rescued our axes and sta. 
for Zermatt, which we reached at nightfall. A 
rescutas party had just been organized to go to 

r relief. 





esting. 
and no 
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SANTA CLAUS IN LUZON. 


n Officer stationed in the town of Canamay, 
A southern Luzon, tells, in the Port Antonio 
Express, of the great progress made in 
public school work in the Philippines. He speaks 
particularly of the Christmas celebration, and of 
an effort made to introduce Santa Claus to the 
little islanders. 


A collection was taken from the Americans to 
give the children of the different schools a royal 
reat. A Christmas tree was duly decorated, and 
the children were assembled in the schoolroom. 
ter a few songs and recitations the time came 
for old Santa to make his appearance. All at once 
there was a tinkling of bells on the stairs, the door 
opened, and in rushed the first Santa Claus the 
children had ever seen, clothed in red, and gestic- 
ulating in the customary manner. 

As soon as Santa Claus came in by the door, the 
children went out by the windows. Somebody had 
yelled, “El diablo a qui!”—*“The devil is here!” 
—and that was enough for the children. They ran 
to their homes, screaming and frightened. It took 
some time to quiet their fears and get them back 

the schoolroom. Claus had to take off 
his whiskers, and the small boy in the town of 
Canamay will tell you that he knows just who 
Santa Claus is. 


* © 


TEACHING HENRY. 


ittle Henry had run away. Before he was cap- 
3 tured mother had passed some anxious 
moments. Now that he was safe at home 
again, she took him on her knee and said, “Henry, 
mother wants to tell you a little story.” He 
nodded his head in grave approval. 


“One time mother was far away in a little town. 
One night, when she was fast asleep, a bell began 
to ring loud, right close to her house. Ding-dong! 
ding-dong! ding-dong! Mother woke up. She 
was frightened, and ran to open the window. A 
man was walking by with a bell in his hand, and 
he was calling loud and jm oy 8 bell. ‘Child 
lost!’ Ding-dong! ‘Child lost!’ Ding-dong! ‘Child 
lost!’ Ding-dong! 

““Mother’s heart beat fast, and she stood by the 
window and listened—listened—listened—until she 
could not hear it any more. But she couldn’t 44 
to sleep again, because she was so sorry about the 
little child’s mother. In the morning she went 


| out on the street end oepes a man, ‘Is the child 

found?’ He shook lis head. Pretty soon she 
went out again, and asked another man, ‘Is the 
little child found?’ ‘No, not found,’ he said. In 
the afternoon, when it was getting dark, she asked 
a lady, ‘Have they found the child?’ And the lady 
said, “Yes, he is found. Poor little boy! He was 
drowned in the lake!’”’ 

Mother soengee. For a minute Henry looked 
at her solemnly with wide-open eyes. Then his 
lips parted, and a frightened little voice said: 

ell me ’bout it —_-, 

She hesitated, divided between the longing to 
make a lasting impression and the fear of shockin 
his tender sensibilities. But he was waiting, anc 
again she told the story, apne no touch of 
dramatic effect in the calling and the ringing of 
the bell—and herself thrilling with the memory 
of that sad night. 

When it was finished he leaned closer and 
closer. Looking steadily up into her face, he 
spoke at last in a husky half-whisper : 

“You don’t know any stories "bout bears, do 
you?” 


ROYAL VISITOR 
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Stepren Tracy Livingston 
y thoughts are often like a motley crowd 

That fill the street with ignominious cry ; 


But now and then, amid the tumult loud, 
The kingly Truth goes by. 
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I know not whence he comes, or whither bound 
Our city’s royal visitor may be, 

But where he walks a silence spreads around,— 
All yield instinctively. 


Then many narrow views which I have held, 
Mistaken aims, and selfish hopes and pride, 
Hasten away, by very shame compelled, 
And from my presence hide. 


So pure is Truth, so beautiful and kind, 
So all-commanding is the voice that calls, 
A hundred aspirations, long confined, 
Break from their prison walls. 


* © 


SELF-PERPETUATING WORK -BAGS. 


r. Peters was watching his wife over his 

M newspaper. “Whatis that you are making, 

dear?” said he. 

for some friend, but what is it? The things you 

make—until they are completed and thoroughly 
explained—are always mysteries to me.” 


“Why, it’s a work-bag for Cousin Sarah,” replied 
his wife, knotting a thread. “Isn’t it pretty?” 
Meee he replied, — “But it seems 
adapted to anything but work. A dainty piece of 
ee silk to catch the dirt, a delicate piece 
of ribbon. It may be pretty, but is it adapted to 
use? How long will such a frail ny wid 

s wife looked troubled. “Frail thing?” said 
she. “Well, I gapqese it is frail. But unless a 
work-bag is pretty, it’s so apt to be ugly. 

“H’m!” returned Mr. Peters. “Unless it’s 
useful, it’s so apt to be useless.” 

“Why, how can you say that, Abraham? Besides, 
work-bags like this aren’t meant for heavy work.” 

~ t are they meant for, then?” 

“Why, dainty work, like that I’m doing with 
this ween of | own.” She held up a silk 
=~ light blue with a pale pink rose pattern. 

“Oh, your friend will use it to make a pretty, 
dainty work-bag, as you are doing now with your 
own pretty, — work-bag.” 

Mrs. Peters nodded. 

“I suppose there are millions of women who 
make at least one ig nee a | every year to give 
away,” returned her husband, with a smile, ‘and 
they give them away to their friends. And their 
friends wear them out in making delicate work- 
bags during the next year, and give the new 
work-bags back to the women who made the first 
ones. ink of the energy expended—all so that 
work-bags may be self-perpetuating!”’ 

“Yes, Abraham, I know,” said Mrs. Peters 
calmly, “but think, too, how much energy is wasted 
every year in idle talk!” 





= 
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MORE EXPENSIVE STILL. 


ne night in midsummer a horse belonging 
O to Mr. Sebree broke into Farmer Hatch’s 

corn-field, and did some damage to the 
growing corn. The next morning the owner of 
the corn-field went over to his neighbor’s house 
and made complaint. 


“That scrawny old mare of yours, be said, “got 
into my corn patch last night and done a lot of 
mischief. I reckon you’re willing to do the square 
thing about it?’”’ 

“Of course I am,” said Mr. Sebree. “About 
i ee would be the square thing, do you 

ink ?” 

“Well,” meditated the other, “I don’t want any 
more’n what’s right. I guess it’d amount toa 
dollar and a half if it was all figured up.” 

“See here, Hatch,” said his neigpbor. “you know 
I’ve been trying for a year to sell that old mare. 
wy ou take her and call it square.” 

frosty, suspicious look came into Farmer 
Hatch’s eye. 

“Sebree,” he said, “you_can’t drive no such 
bargain as that with me. I’d lose three dollars 
and a half, anyway, if I made that trade. You 
keep the old mare yourself. I'll take the cash.” 


* & 
BIG “ JOE.” 


** oe” was-the big nigh horse of the three 
which pulled Engine Number 76 in the West 
One-Hundred-and-Second Street fire-engine 

house, in New York. Joe had been on the team 
only six months, but he was a splendid, sagacious 
creature, of whom all the firemen were fond. One 
day in December last—the day of the first heavy 
snow of the season—an alarm call sounded in the 
afternoon just as the children of the neighborhood 
were let out of school, 

With a rush and swing, Engine Number 76 
started out down the street, the three horses 
galloping their best. At the second corner a 
crowd of children were snowballing. They were 
too absorbed in their sport to pay attention to the 
driver’s shout of warning. e made a desperate 
effort to pull in the horses, but the street pavement 
was covered with snow, and he could not manage 
it. It seemed inevitable that the nigh wheels of 
gn would crush the little group of snow- 

ers. 

But Joe understood. Just when they were close 
on the children, the big horse reared high and 





leaped back on the rest of the team with all his 


“I suppose it isa present | } 











strength, carrying the other horses with him b 


main weight and impetus. The engine swerv 

and rolled by, escaping the children c a few 

inches, yet leavi ng them untouched. But Joe was 
lipping helplessly along the snow, out on 

the avenue with its quad 

tracks. 

A south-bound car, at full speed, was coming 
resistlessly. The engine-driver yelled, the motor- 
man jammed down the brakes, but it was too late. 
The big horse was wedged under the first truck, 
and his leg snapped like a gen 

The car was lifted. The frightened children 

thered from their corner. A crowd collected. 
The policemen and firemen examined the helpless 
horse and shook their heads. 

_ . He’ll have to be shot,” was the 
verdict. The firemen took off their 
stood bareheaded in the snow. A pistol 
shot rang out, and Joe was out of his pain, He 
had saved the children, but given his own life to 


do it. 

Did he understand? Whoknows? Atany rate, 
one understands the feeling of the firemen, who 
took of their caps, and s' in reverence as poor 

oe ; 





ruple row of street-car 


unwillin 
caps an 
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A GENUINE BARGAIN. 


he author of “Canadian Savage Folk” has 

| much to tell of Indian life and character 

before the savage had come in contact with 

civilization. This information is of the greater 

interest because so few of the tribes are left 

who have not come under the influence of white 
teaching and example. 


Anxious to learn all I could about the marriage 
customs of the people, says the author, I asked 
one uf my friends, “How many wives have you?” 

“Three,” said he. 

“How did you get them?” 

“Well, I gave a horse for the firstone. She was 
not very good-looking, so I got her for one horse. 
The second one was good-looking and a good cook, 
so I paid two horses for her. The third was a 
beauty. She wasa good cook and she had a fine 
disposition ; 1 gave three horses and a gun and a 
| saddle for her. She was a beauty!” 

After narrating this in a businesslike fashion, 
| he turned to me and said, “Apawakas, how many 


horses did you pay for her?” 
s the Indian name of my wife. It 


“Apawakas” 
means White Antelope. I was rather taken aback 
to have the tables turned upon me so quickly, but 
determined to make the best of the situation, so I 
proceeded to tell the Indian the white man’s 
method of obtaining a wife. : 

Afterward the explanation was given of setting 
up housekeeping, and I told him that the mother- 
in-law provided pillows, blankets, and many of the 
necessary things for the house. 

When this point was reached the red men could 
not restrain their laughter any longer. They shook 
with amusement at the strange customs of the 
white men. After they were able to control them- 
selves, one of them said, ““They paid you for taking 


her! 
| a head waiter and to reduce him to the level 

of an ordinary, apologetic mortal, but the feat 
was accomplished in Washington, says the Post, 
and in a very simple way. A lawyer went to 
supper at a certain café after the theater, and 
ordered a cup of coffee. 


“Please bring it in a cup with the handle on the 
left side,” he said, confidentially, to the waiter. 
aan left-handed, and I don’t like any other kind 
of a cup.’ 

“Yes, sir,” stammered the waiter; “I will, sir.” 

He was seen to hasten away and confer with the 
head waiter. Then the head waiter bore down on 


the party. 
> “Wha ? sort of a cup was that you wanted, sir?” 
e said. 

“Cup with the handle on the left side. 
left-handed,” returned the nod 

The head waiter ss , to return a little 
later obviously perturbed. 

“The cup you —” he began. 

“What?” ex¢laimed the lawyer. “Do you mean 
to tell me that in a first-class café like this you 
hayven’t such a thing as a cup with a handle on the 
left side? Absurd! Why, how am I to use any 
other kind? You must have plenty of them.” 

“Well,” said the head waiter, “we —, has, 
but I’m sorry, sir; de last we had was broke 


* © 


OUT OF STOCK. 
t takes a great deal to shatter the composure of 


I'm 


* © 


HIS MONEY’S WORTH. 


this morning. 

n the myriad minor changes that have come 
| about since war-times, it happens that a negro, 
who formerly belonged to the family of a 
Mississippi Congressman, has become proprietor 
of a small kindling-wood shop in New York City. 
When the Congressman visits New York, says a 
correspondent of the Boston Post, he always calls 
on his old retainer. 

The negro seemed unhappy on the occasion of 


their last meeting, and the visitor hastened to 
show srmrety, “What’s the matter, Uncle 
Lafe?” he asked. 

“T’s just been done out 0’ some money, Marse 
John,” was the reply. “Had a terrible | 
in mah toof, and went to a dentis’ and got hit 

ulled, and he chahged me a dollah—a whole 

ollah! Why, once down in Tenn’see, I went to 
ole Doe Tinker and he pulled two toofs and broke 
mah jawbone and only chahged me fifty cents! 
I’s been buncoed, Marse John.” 


® © 


THEY GOT THE “GLASSY EYE.” 


certain confectioner in New York, who 
caters chiefly to the little folks of the neigh- 
borhood, lately arranged his shop window 
with great care in preparation for a local festivity. 
The crowning attraction of the whole was a large 
chocolate tiger with most realistic green eyes, 
made of glass marbles, which had cost the designer 
twenty cents apiece. In the tiger’s mouth was a 
eard bearing the inscription: “Nothing in this 
window over five cents a quarter-pound.” 


Acrowd of J pms neg quickly assembled on the 


sidewalk, and presently, after much spelling over 
of the placard, two of them invaded the shop and 
deposi d a nickel upon the counter. 


* 
HIS WIT WAS NOT HEAVY. 


Say, mister,” began the smaller boy, earnestly, 
x a quarter 0’ a pound o’ tiger—the piece 
with the eyes in!” 

t was a crowded car, and the thin man looked 
angrily at his stout neighbor, who occupied 
two seats and overlapped a third. 

“These cars —— tocharge by size and weight!” 
he grumbled to his wife, as he pulled his coat out 
from under the fat man with a vicious twitch. 

The fat man gave one calm, unmoved glance at 
the diminutive re beside him. 

“If they did they’d never stop to let you on, 





my little man,” he said, with a broad smile. 
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THE TIMID HUNTER. 
BY HANNAH G. FERNALD. 


Hé met a lion upon the stair, 
And taking a skilful aim, 

He fired his gun with a fearful * Bang”! 
And felled the noble game. 


Then a little brown mouse came creep- 
ing out 
To seek for his food that day. 
He met the hunter strolling about, 
And each of them ran away! 


That a hunter of lions could fear a 
mouse 

I never should dream, should you? 
But the lion was only a make-believe, 

And the wee brown mouse was true! 

RS 
A DOLL’S ADVENTURES. 
BY ELIZABETH HILL. 
“@ ell us a story, aunty,’”’ said Edith, ‘‘a 
real make-believe story !’’ 

: ‘‘Well,’’? said aunty, ‘“‘I will tell 
you one that surely never could have happened. ’’ 
And this is what she told: 

‘‘Alice Maud Mary was unfortunate, there 
is no doubt about that. She was left out in 
the rain overnight; the next morning she was 
wrung shapeless, and then dried before a roast- 
ing fire, after which the puppy dragged her all 
over the house, and broke her talking-machine. 
And then, because she couldn’t say, ‘Mama!’ 
and was not so good-looking as she had been, 
Annabel, her little mother, left off taking her 
out to drive, and carried Celeste, the proud, 
new, waxen French doll instead. 

‘‘Finally (as if this were not enough) she 
overheard Annabel’s mother say : 

‘**Why don’t you give Alice Maud Mary to 
baby, now that you have another doll? Her 
beauty is gone, her clothes are ruined, and Fido 
has broken her talking-machine. Baby will 
like her as well as a new one; and he would 
soon spoil a doll, anyway.’ 

‘* Alice Maud Mary shuddered. To be handed 
over to that barbarous boy baby! She had a 
sweet, long-suffering disposition, but—there are 
times when patience ceases to be a virtue. Alice 
Maud Mary resolved to go out into the wide, 
wide world and seek her fortune. It couldn’t 
be worse, she thought, and might be better. 
So that very night she climbed out of the play- 
room window and went forth into the wide, 
wide world. 

‘She travelled and travelled and travelled, 
until she came to another house. ‘I will go 
in here,’ she said to herself, ‘and see what 
fortune has for me.’ So she went up the 
graveled walk, climbed a honeysuckle-vine, and 
stepped through a window. She found herself 
amid a clutter of paint tubes, brushes and old 
rags; and she was so tired that she fell asleep 
among them. 

‘In the morning a young lady stood before 
the table, and exclaimed : 

‘**Why, how did this doll come here? Poor 
thing! What a wreck! I will paint her a 
fresh complexion, and give her to little Louisa 
Winterbotham. Louisa is learning to sew, and 
can make her a new gown.’ 

“‘She took up her brushes and painted rosy 
cheeks, coral lips, azure eyes and golden curls ; 


“Come, It’s Time to Wake Up!” 














and Alice Maud Mary was more beautiful than 
ever before. 

‘*But Alice Maud Mary had no intention of 
belonging to Louisa Winterbotham. That very 
night she climbed down the honeysuckle-vine 
and set forth again into the wide, wide world. 

‘‘She travelled and travelled and travelled, 
until she came to another house. This house 
had a piazza, and inside the piazza window sat 
an old gentleman, nodding over his newspaper. 
Alice Maud Mary went up the steps, and 
climbed into the old gentleman’s lap. 

‘*Pretty soon the old gentleman awoke with 
a start. ‘Bless my soul!’ he cried. ‘If here 
isn’t a doll-baby! What’s this sticking out of 
her body? Some mechanism, I declare! It’s 
one of those talking dolls. Poor thing! Well, 
well, I can fix that! And mother shall put in 
some bran or something and sew her up; and 
we’ll give her to little Dorothy Dalrymple.’ 

‘*The next day it was done, and Alice Maud 
Mary had a more shapely body and a more 
musical voice than ever before. ‘Little Dorothy 
is learning to sew,’ said the old lady, ‘and she 
can dress the doll herself. We’ll give it to her 
to-morrow.’ 

‘*But Alice Maud Mary had no intention of 
being given to little Dorothy Dalrymple. ‘That 
very night she climbed out of the window, went 
down the piazza steps, and again ventured into 
the wide, wide world. 

**She travelled and travelled and travelled, 





until she came to another house. The moon 
was shining on it, and 
lighted up a tin sign, 
which read: 











‘* ‘Dressmaking Done 
Here.’ 

** *This is the place for 
me,’ thought Alice Maud 
Mary. ‘Here I shall get 
a complete suit, petticoats 
and all, made by some- 
body who already knows 
how to sew.’ So she 
stood quietly at the front 
door until somebody 
opened it, whereupon she 
fell into the entryway. 

‘‘The dressmaker 
picked her up. ‘Why, 
what a lovely doll!’ she 
exclaimed. ‘But whata 
dingy dress! I wonder 
who left her here. Well, 
I will make her a new 
set of underclothes and 
a silk dress and a lace 
hat and a pair of satin 
shoes; and if nobody 
claims her I will give her 
to Wilhelmina Golightly.’ 

‘‘The next day the 
new garments were 
made, and Alice Maud 
Mary was the prettiest 
sight that ever was seen. 
‘You little beauty !’ cried 
the dressmaker. ‘Wil- 


helmina Golightly will 
be the happiest child on 
earth.’ 

‘*But Alice Maud 
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A MARCH DAY 


ELIZABETH LINCOLN GOULD 


Peggy and Polly and Becky 
and Bess 

Out on a calm Spring day, 

Four lithe 


Tied in the neatest way; 
Four little coats 
taken off to be cool; 
Folded ag ogg 
Four little hats 
Where do you think could 
Children more tidy than they ? 


Peggy and Polly and Becky 
and Bess 
Caught ina dale that day; 
Four little girls 
wit 
Tied in the strangest way ; 
Four little coats 


Four little hats 


Where do 
Children less tidy thon they? 


Mary had no intention of being given to Wil- 
helmina Golightly. ‘That very night she slipped 
out of the door, and once more made her way 
into the wide, wide world. 

‘*This time she turned back, instead of going 


w 
with the smoothest of curls 


to grandmother's rule ; 


on as strauoht as could be; 
ssibly see 


the wildest of curls 


(Oh, the wind it was cold.) 
Blown ev’*ry-which-woy by Marrch’s own rule; 


couldn't crookeder be! 
you think you could possibly see 


on. And she travelled and travelled and trav- | 


elled, until she came to her old home. Up the 
front steps she went, and looked in at the long 
window. There sat her little mother, crying, 
with the proud Celeste, all melted to pieces, in 
her lap. 

‘*Alice Maud Mary tapped on the glass. 
‘Mama! Mama! Mama!’ she called, at the 
top of her voice. 

“*Annabel looked up, and then sprang joy- 
fully to the window. 

** ‘Oh, it’s Alice Maud Mary!’ she cried, as 
she pushed open the sash. ‘Why, Alice Maud 
Mary, how perfectly beautiful you are!’ ’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Edith, ‘‘I know that is a make- 
believe, but it seems as real as anything!’’ 

**Good stories do,’’ laughed aunty. 


Sa 


A TURNABOUT. 


BY EMMA C. DOWD. 
“T’'m going to drive the cows home!” | 
Jimmy -Josy said, | 
As off he proudly started, holding high | 
his head. 
Back he scampered, screaming— poor | 
little Josy-Jim! 
He didn’t drive the cows home—the | 
cows had driven him! | 
Sa 
SARAH SWIFT. | 


BY M. C. W. 


arah Swift sews seams swiftly. mai 

saw some stylish serge samples. Sarah 

saved six samples, saying she should 
secure stylish serge suit shortly. 

Sarah sewed steadily seven Saturdays. 
stitched such satisfactory, salable shirts she | 
soon saved sufficient silver. | 

Sarah started shopping. She strolled slowly 
six squares. Seeing several stores similarly 
situated, she said softly, ‘‘South Street.’’ So | 
Sarah Swift selected serge, sewing-silk — six 
spools. 

Sleepy Sarah sewed serge slowly. Supposing 
Sister Susan sleepy, Sarah said, ‘‘Sleepy, Sister 
Susan?’’ Sister Susan smiled. Sleepy Sarah 
soon slept soundly. Sister Susan softly slipped 
sleeping Sarah’s serge, sewing-silk, scissors. 
She sat silently, swiftly sewing Sarah’s serge 
skirt. Six seams securely sewed she. 

Sarah, suddenly startled, surprised, sat star- 
ing, seeing Sister Susan sitting sewing seams 
swiftly. Sarah’s salutation surprised Sister 
Susan. Sarah said, ‘‘Sweet Sister Susan sitting 
sewing ; selfish Sarah sleeping !’’ 

Sister Susan, smiling, said, ‘‘Supper, Sarah.’’ 

Sarah soon spread supper. Salad, salmon, 
sandwiches, steaming soup, Sister Susan saw. 
She stopped sewing. Sumptuously she supped. 

Stylish serge satisfactorily sewed. Spring 
sunshine smiling. See sweet Sarah (Sister 
Susan’s sunbeam, so she says) strolling slowly, 
smiling sweetly. 
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DRAWN BY JOSEPHINE BRUCE. 


NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. CHARADES. 
I. 
My first gives name to a denizen of the deep, 
My second, too, doth swim, nor run nor creep; 
Myriad lowly creatures are my whole, 
Ever slowly onward to their goal. 
Il. 
Far, far away, in tropic lands, 
Where camel-drivers ply their trade 
Across the endless, burning sands, 
My first casts grateful shade. 


When autumn winds weep through the west 
And gloominess steals o’er the town, 
When birds chirp plaintively in nest, 
My last comes flutt’ring down. 


Beneath the swelt’ring circus tent, 
You watch the show with boyhood’s grin ; 
By kindness of the management 
y whole will cool your skin. 


III. 
My first we eat through ; my last we see through ; 
a book we whole through. 


2. DROPPED ENDS. 
They -ee- because all hope is dead. 
You must not -ee- what has -ee- said. 
Three -ee-, I’m sure, is but a yard. 
A soldier we will -ee- on guard. 
A -ee- is planted in the soil. 
We -ee- this brand a better oil. 
Just see the -ee- around the hive. 
I'll take you next -ee- for a drive. 
Some -ee- for knowledge ev’rywhere. 
I -ee- that I should have my share. 
At -ee- of day the sun I greet. 
An English -ee- walked up the street. 


38. CONCEALED WORD-SQUARE. 


One word in each stanza. 


“Is Eric a detriment?’ I exclaimed. 
“If so, he ought to be ashamed.” 


“Will you go with me to the qpunty fair?” 
“Oh, no, there are native Indians there.” 


“What made Barbara so depressed ?” 
“Her parrot wore a spotted vest.” 


If women act like parrakeets, 
They should not fly across the streets. 


Full oft to me it’s been explained 
That art should never be profaned. 


4. DROP-VOWEL PUZZLE. 
Reversed Proverbs. 
Gd m vim vi. 2. Fif ffts hts drb. 3. Yip 
ws te ht nhw. 4. Tsw skm tsh. 5. 
tsf. 6. Yd nn tib th swmr. 7. Rvn 


5. RIDDLE. 
I pass in swift preseesion by, 
As fast as bubbles burst; 
And yet but once a month im here 
(And never am I first). 


Upon the “field of honor” 
A pair of us are found ; 
And music never is so sweet 
Without my pleasing sound. 


6. A TEA-PARTY. 

Prefix T to each of the following words and 
change an imaginary line into arrangement; a 
beverage into cord ; a female relative into a gibe ; 
corrosion into confidence ; competent into a piece 
of furniture ; tranquillity into one who annoys. 

My finals form a sofa, which may be used at 
afternoon tea, 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Litigate, derogate, abnegate, profligate, abro- 
gate, investigate, arrogate, alligate, supererogate, 
castigate, ae elongate, variegate, irri- 
gate, , objurgate, corrugate, navigate, 
surrogate, agate, lega +, promulgate, fumigate, 
interrogate, subjugate, prolongate, runagate, in- 
otigate, delegate, conjugate, propagate, segregate, 
mitigate. 

2. B(e)-falling, b(e)-coming, d(e)-posing, d(e)- 
riding, (e)x-pounding, (e)x-pressed. 

8. Insure, invest, injury, ingot, instep, invalid. 

4. 1. Jeweled. 2. Attendance. 3. Knowledge. 
4. Piecemeal. 5. Stephen. 6. Gauntlets. 

5. War, wart; wan, want; Ben, bent; tar, tart; 
plan, plant; bee, beet. 
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MPS 100 China, &c. stamp dictionary & list ,2e. or 
STA s Agts. 50%. Bullard Stp. Co., Sta. A, Boston. }3e 
Learn by Mail te MOUNT BIRDS 
and animals. A delightful work for 
men, women and boys. (Qluickly learned 
during spare time. Fascinating, prof- 
itable. Adorn home, den and o 
with beautiful specimens. Thou- | 
sands of successful students. Stand- 
ard methods, highest references. 
pene ere ang 












. Our new cata. 
bsolutely Pree. Write for one to-day. The 
N. W. School of Taxidermy, 9 ASt. * Omaha, Neb. 


elegrapry 


taught thoroughly. Institation established 1874, En- 





dorsed by officials Railroads and W el. Co, Positions secured, 
Eatire cost, tuition (tolegraphy ap and type ote board and 
room, 6 montha’ course, © uced, Home 


instruction also given. Catalogue x? "ion 
DODGE’S INSTITUTE OF *TELEGRAPHY, Valparaiso, Ind 


GOOD INCOMES FOR ALL. 
25 to 30 per cent. commission to get 
orders for our celebrated Teas, 
Coffees, Spices, Extracts and Ba- 
king Powder. Beautiful Presents 
and Coupons with every purchase. 
4. For — atten- 

tion addre 


3g Mr. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN FEA COMPANY, 
P.O. Box 289, 31-38 Vesey St,, New York. 
FRUIT and 
Ornamentai 

Trees,Shrubs, 

Roses, Bulbs, 

and Small Fruit plants at one-half agent’s 
: tices. Correspondence solic- 

ted. Capital, $100,000.00. 
Established 25 years. 300acres. 
750,000 Apple, Peach and 
Cherry Trees for sale. Se- 
crets of Fruit Growing, 150 
photos, mailed for ro cents. 
| We will sell you 12 large 
grape-vines, best table varie- 
ties, three red, three white 
and six black, for $1.00, deliv- 
ered to you free. Send for our 
Free Fruit Book and sample 
copyofGreen’s Fruit Magazine. 


GREEN'S "NURSERY CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
CLASS PINS OR BADGES 


For any College, School, Class 
Club, Society or Lodge. 
Direct from Factory to Wearer. 
We make to order Gold, Gold-Plated, 
Silver, Silver-Plated Pins Buttons or Med- 
als of all descriptions. Either of the two 
stylesillustratedin one 
ortwocolors enamel, any letters or figures if not 

more than shown, 

Silver Plate, $1 doz. Sample, 10c 

Ster. Silver, $2.50 doz. Sample, 25c. 
Free—Large Catalogue, illustrating hundreds #q 

of desigas. Satisfaction guaranteed, 

Celluloid Buttons and Ribbon Badges at low 

prices. Special designs and estimates free. 


Bastian Bros., 2Ic, S. Av., Rochester, N.Y. 
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GREATAMERICAN 














WANTED in 
pay. Write at once for 
TIRES. PSUNDRIES, “AUTOMOBILES 
MEAD OYCLE CO., Dept. 651, CHICAGO. 
Take Your Own Measurements 





a to chart which we bey -y jan we will make 
rT measure A114 eel 





Elastic 
Stockings 


Or any elastic work of this 
nature for Varicose Veins, 
Weak Knees, Weak Ankles, 
Swollen Join Uleers, ete. 
Greatest remedy yet known 
for these troubles, and not —. for we sell 
you direct at manufacturer’s 

Send for Catalogue, prices and ae directions. 
CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Market Street, LYNN, MASS. 
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“Puritee Brand” Sheets and Pillow 
Slips are Absolutely Pure and 
Free from Contamination! 





They come in sealed cases ready for imme- 
diate use. Previous to. sealing they go 
through a scientific process of cleansing that 
insures perfect freedom from contagion of 
any sort. True only of “‘Puritee’?! They 
are made of best cotton, in the best manner, 
and are guaranteed full measure when 
furnished, They save you money, labor, and 
worry about contagion. Clerks, salespeople, 
shippers, forwarders, never touch them. 
They come direct from the purifying 
process to you without contact! They 
are nicely made with best thread, fine stitch 
and full width hems. They are torn, not 
cut. Economy demands “Puritee”; health 
seconds that demand. Ask for “ Puritee” 
and see that they come in “ Puritee” sealed 
cases, at most moderate cost. Your dealer 
has them or can get them. If not, write us. 


BOTTUM & TORRANCE, 
Department “Y,”’ Bennington, Vermont. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











he Russian Defeat at Mukden was over- 

whelming. The Japanese entered the city 
March 10th. The night before they took 
Fushun, east of Mukden, which closed one of 
the Russian lines of retreat to Tie Pass. General 
Kuropatkin made a desperate effort to extricate 
his army, and himself took command of the 
rear guard, which fought to keep the Japanese 
at bay. The roads to Tie Pass, 40 miles dis- 
tant, were choked with wagons, guns and 
retreating Russians, who were closely pursued 
by the Japanese, and were assailed by them 
also on each flank. ‘The losses were enormous. 
Marshal Oyama, March 12th, reported that he 
had found 26,500 Russians dead on the field, 
and estimated the Russian killed and wounded 
at 90,000, besides more than 40,000 who were 
taken prisoners. The Japanese casualties, 
from February 26th to March 12th, were offi- 
cially reported at 41,222. The Japanese captured 
many heavy guns and vast stores of ammunition 
and supplies. General Kuropatkin asked to be 
relieved of his command. Lieutenant-General 
Linevitch was appointed to succeed him. 


& 


t Tie Pass it was expected that the Rus- 

sians would make a stand. The position 

is a strong one, and had been fortified against 

such an emergency. 

the position from the north with their western 

army, and drove the Russians from it by a 
night attack, March 15th. 

S 


bby Santo Domingo Treaty was favor- 
ably reported to the Senate by the committee 
on foreign relations with material amendments, 
one of which struck out that portion of the 


preamble which applied the Monroe doctrine to , 


Santo Domingo, and others relieved the United 
States of obligation to give further aid to the 
Dominican government, and made binding upon 
future Dominican governments whatever is 


done under the treaty. 


% 

24 |S mimo Hay, in order to correct certain 
misapprehensions relating to the treaty, has 
made a statement that the Department of State 
had no knowledge of the earlier protocol prior 
to its publication in the press; that it never had 
the intention of carrying through an agreement 
with Santo Domingo without submitting it to 
the Senate for approval ; that the earlier protocol, 
designed to avert disorder and bloodshed, was 


‘| signed at Santo Domingo City, January 2ist—_| 


a proceeding which the department approved ; 


and that as soon as the text of that agreement | 
reached Washington, the department’s draft, | 


in the form submitted to the Senate, was cabled 


to Santo Domingo, where it was signed some | 


days later. ® 


eef Prices and Profits.—A report of the 
commissioner of corporations upon the beef 
industry, embodying the results of an investiga- 
tion ordered by Congress in March, 1904, shows 
that six packing companies slaughtered in 1903 
45 per cent. of all the cattle killed in the United 
States, and nearly 98 per cent. of those killed at 
the Western packing centers ; and that they con- | 
trol a large proportion of the trade in beef in the 
East, amounting to 60 per cent. for Philadelphia, 


75 per cent. for New York, 85 per cent. for | 
Boston, and so forth. Nevertheless, their per- | 


centage of profits on the gross business has been 
small—in some years less than two percent. On 
the private car lines in the packing industry, 


| however, the profits have been large, ranging | 


from 14 to 22 per cent. 
& 

Mx Elective Assembly in Russia.—The 

Tsar, March 3d, published a manifesto to 
the Russian people, calling upon them to rally 
to the support of the throne against foreign foes 
and internal disturbances, and followed it with 
a rescript in which he announced his resolve 
to convene ‘‘the worthiest men, possessing the 
confidence of the people and elected by them, 
to take part in the elaboration and consideration 
of executive measures.’? At the same time he 
recognized the difficulty of elaborating this 
reform while preserving absolutely the immu- 
tability of the fundamental laws of the empire. 
The terms of the reseript are too general and 
guarded to admit of an accurate forecast of the 
actual scope of the reform. 


& 


eath of Senator Bate.—United States 
Senator William Brimage Bate of Ten- 
]] hessee died at Washington, 
| Marelr 9th, from pneumo- 
nia, which he contracted 
from exposure on inaugu- 
ration day. He was 78 
years old. He served in the 
Mexican War, rose from 
| the position of a private to 
the rank of major-general 
in the Confederate army, 
and had been twice elected 
Governor of Tennessee be- 
fore he was elected to the 
Senate in 1887. He began a fourth term in 
that body March 4th. 
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any Rocker. Lf your dealer fet sell them send to us. 
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Elastic Tip Co., 370 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass 


REIDER’S FINE GATALOGUE 
of Standard bred poultry 


















B. H. GREIDER, 
Reduced Rates on Household Goods 


RHEEMS, PA. 
to or from Colorado, California, 
Washington and Oregon. Write 


Bekins Household Shipping Co., 00) Dinan te, Genes. 














In Rain 
or Sun every woman is 


delighted with the neat appearance 
and many other excellences of the 


'| Worth Cushion Sole Shoe 


with patent cushion sole. So made 

they are always comfortable and 

wearers avoid corns, bunions and 

sore feet. Price $3 and $3.50. Free. 
THE CUMMINGS CO., 

| 406 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. | 




















= Skirt *3°° 


For the porpeee of getting our new Spring 
and Summer Batalog to as many ladies as possi 
ble, we have made up several thousand of 
these handsome new bd i eorngd 
which we will ng for unly $3, 

Catalog sen 

This is the Rekerven’ value in a Ladies 
High Grade, All-Wool, Stylish Skirt ever 
sold by any house in America, Made o 












best grade of long fibre wool; cloth is 

woven and er light in weight a and 
bines softs: ity 

in a remarkable a: ; skirt = pag 

fore hold its shape; will “ae Ae 

unevenly. The cloth will id its te 

and lustre as only high grade wool can; 

thoroughly shrunken before cut. 

This is the newest style in a Ladies” 
Walking Skirt, strictly man-tailored. 
All seams lapped and reinforeed. It 
is cut in seven gores. Made with 
numerous clusters of plaits stitched 
to the knee which gives it the 
flare effect at the bottom. Tailored 
straps and buttons complete the 
ohonton — oo, to tailored 

‘ect. the new 
Basen, Black “ond i Blue. 

Order Style 11 X, and be 
sure to state color you wish. 











our claims or your ex 

is not a better value at @ 3,95 than youcould 

possibly obtain in your own town for twice the price, return at our 

expense and we will exchange it or return your money at once. 

Sent C. o. D. on Bowe 

Ww t $ ] e above illustration pictures one of the new- 
ais est shirt-waists, made of Imported Mercerized 

Ties exquisite texture. The front is laid in three plaits 

oneach side to give the required fullness. Has box plaits down 

center of back and front, full shirred sleeves, cuffs and detacha- 

as shown in illustration. Is easily laundered. 

Give bust measure and state whether 

“-— ae with as 2 —— figure as shown in 

if you want it. 

Our Spring Catalog, The Bosemy 


Free Catalog 
'y newest styles of Ladies’ tna 


scribes and quotes — on the ver; styles 
ee 's Coats, Suits, “Millinery. 7 Maslin Underwear, Corsets, 
In everything that a woman uses or 


y: po a oe 
that mean a saving of 50 per 
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BUGGY TOPS MADE TO ORDER 


Don’t discard the old buggy just because the top and paint are worn. 
Let us make 
> order and ship it to you y= ay | paid. Our tops and al 
are sold direct from factory to user at Factory Prices 


ON THIRTY DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 


oe — to repaint your buggy, together. 


Pa us and mention this atversiosmess 
eeds a vow buggy top, and we will Ge you free a convenient 


ur 
int color car te. We mak —s q i D 
paint co! os t-1 e e e an = hn Our laree warehouses al Finds. CY buggy y suppres. 
THE UNITED FACTORIES COMPANY, a ep 27, 
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Ask for Cleveland T 


” CLEVELAND. OHIO. 
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LIGHTE THE DRUDG ERY 
@) ae = (@)| pee WORK bv use 


R barline 


instead of SOAP. 


RFECT 


A 


APERFECT APE 
CLEANSER RINSER 

Leaves NoSoap-No Odor. 
HARMLESS“EASY— QUICK 
washing f or delicate fabrics. 


Millions call PEARLINE 


the most efficient and 
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For One New 


oe time every time, 
if you have one 
of these Watches in 
your pocket, and it is a 
durable Watch, too, 
stem - winding, stem- 
setting, and a nickel- 
plated case. Every 
boy ought to have one, 
and we have made it 
very easy and possible 
for him to get it. Any 
person already a sub- 
scriber to The Youth’s 
Companion who will 
send us one new sub- 
scription to The Com- 
panion can have one of 
these special Watches. 
We will also give with 
each a nickel Chain 
and Charm. 


THE OFFER. 








PERRY MASON CoO., 
Boston, Mass. 


=e, e @ 6 6828288083863 








A SPRING OFFER. 
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BOUND TO SUIT 


This Split Hickory Special is a Made 
to Order Buggy, sold for only 







AY ee 
TAIT 





Therefore itis Ly to suit the purer. Split Hick- 
ory Vehicles are made by well-paid, sk alte re 
labor, in one of the largest and best eq’ 
tories {n the country. We employ pe > irl ta 
our factory nor do we have boys doi 
and ones. Every Split Hic ory Busey « 
the results of over twenty years’ successful carriage 
manufacturing, insuring comfort, durability and cor- 
rect style. Here are some of their 100 points of merit: 

Screwed rim wheels; of asics: aes shaft couplers; 
long-distance dust-proo: 
finest quality impor’ 
stering, cushion , Gs; 3 spring cushion rk solid 
spring back ; to} ya er 
quarters with heavy waterprest, rubber neat 3 
curtain, lined and reénforced. Wheels, gear. body 
and all woodwork carried 100 days in pure o oll a 
pene: LF outs of paint, with highest grade of finish- 

ng varnis! 

Fo thoroughly acquaint you with our Split Hickory 
Vehicles, and our new and liberal plan of — 
ae % users, we want to send you our han 
190 ea comprising 192 pages, fully 
lat tains atalogue shows our complete line 
of Vehicles and ‘Harness 

Send usa -card request. Address, 


THE OHIO CARRIAGE MPG. CO. (H. C. PHELPS, Pres.), 
Station 259, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















Start off best with a cup of steaming, in- 
vigorating Postum, and they end without 
the nervous depression that coffee brings 


to many. It gives the coffee pleasure in 
taste, with Postum benefits in results, and 
where there has been trouble, trouble, 
trouble from coffee-drinking, a new con- 
dition of health and strength sets in. 


**There’s a reason”’ for 


POSTUM 















“LORRAINE 
IONA” 


is the softest, prettiest 
and best wearing Scotch 
wool flannel im | this 
market. Made 29 inches 
wide -and sold every- 
where at 40c. a yard. 
A postal-card request will 
bring you 22 free samples 
o the different patterns if 
youmention dealer’ s name. 
LORRAINE MFG. CO., 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
ADDRESS LETTERS TO 
P. O. Box 692. 
Look for name on selvage 
ef-every yard. 
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pacman in Queensland.—Graphite de- 
posits are not common, and since the fail- 
ure of the old mines in Cumberland, England, 
worked for more than 300 years, the largest 
supply has come from Ceylon. Now, however, 
it is announced that an important deposit “4 
graphite, worked during the past year on 
slope of Mount Bopple, near the north coast 
Queensland, gives promise of furnishing a large 
supply. Seams varying in thickness from one 
to six feet have been discovered. 


Ca) 


oloring Fresh Wood.—A considerable 

industry has recently been developed in 
Sweden on the basis of an invention made by 
Joseph Phister, an Austrian, whereby colori 
matter is forced into fresh-cut wood. It tal 
the place of the sap, and gives to the wood a 
brilliant color, which does not fade after the | 
wood has become seasoned. Birch, beech, 
alder, maple, elm and basswood are the varieties 
most successfully treated. The dye can be 
forced through lengths of wood as great as 13 
feet. When seasoned and polished, the colored 
wood presents a beautiful appearance, and is 
largely used for making furniture, and also for 
the fittings of ships and tram-cars. 

annon against Hail.— Notwithstanding 

the incredulity of many men of science, 
the Hail Cannon Society of Limas, France, in 
its report for the past season, again 
approves the method of dissipating 
hail-storms in the grape-growing 








The report declares 


aggregate losses caused 
by hail during 15 years 
were $2,572,316. Dur- 
which the hail cannon 
have been used the losses 


$159,412. In fact, during 1904 there were no 
losses at all from hail. When storms formed 
the cannon were fired, and only rain or soft 
snow fell. ® 


A Nitrogen Gas - Well.—In drilling for 
gas, or oil, at Dexter, Kansas, the opera- 
tors struck a gas sand at a depth of 400 feet 
from which a good flow of gas was obtained, 
but, to the surprise of everybody, this gas would 
not burn. Later it was discovered that it 
would burn if introduced into a fire-box con- 


the coal or other fuel was exhausted the gas 
again refused to burn. On being tested at the 
University of Kansas, this gas has been found 
to be composed mainly of nitrogen, the per- 
centage of nitrogen being nearly 72, with 15 
per cent. of methane, traces of oxygen and 
hydrogen, and about 12 per cent. of inert resi- 
due. The gas comes from a geological formation 
similar to that from which ordinary natural 
gas is obtained in Kansas. 
& 
merican Practical Science in Ger- 
many.—A recent incident in Berlin shows 
both the appreciation of American tools there 
and the capability of German workmen in 
using them. A German manufacturer, wishing 
to order a new machine tool, sent a sample 
piece of work to America to be cut out by one 
of our lathes. The work was returned labeled, 
‘**Done in seven minutes.’’ The foreman of the 





© | would take any lathe an hour to do the work. 
* In the meantime the American tool arrived at 


| the questioned label, did their best with the 
| new tool, and turned out with it another sample 
| of the same piece in five minutes. 





Berlin shop said the label was absurd, as it 


Berlin. The German workmen, stimulated by 


districts by firing at the clouds. | 


that, in the district to | 
which it pertains, the | 


ing the five years in| 


have amounted to only | 


Ps, 


MOTHER RESTS 
After; a Warm Bath with Cuticura Soap 
| and a Single Application 
of Cuticura 
Ointment, the great Skin Cure, and purest and sweetest 


| BABY SLEE 


of emollients. This treatment means instant relief, 
refreshing sleep and speedy cure for skin-tortured, 
disfigured, itching and burning babies, and rest for 
tired, fretted mothers, in the severest forms of skin 
and scalp humors, eczemas, rashes and chatings, with 
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Shorthand, etc. 


MONEY BACK if not satisfied. We have $300,000.00 
eaplial a and a chain of 20 ( Solleges to back our claims. 
PLOMAS issued and positions SECU RED. Write 


to-day. Address DRAUGHON’S BUSINESS COLLEGE CO., 
( Mention this paper.) Nashville, Tenn. 


PLAY 
BALL 


Here are the Ten Best Books ever 
published on the science of the game. 


books are handsomely gotten up in the 
manner of the Spalding Athletic Library 
8, and contain clear "ond helpful instructions 
or 


coming expert in the various positions. The 
illustrations are a feature, and each book contains 
page F of them,some having over sixty full 
ages. rice 10 cents each. (Ready in April. 
lace your orders now.) 


|. AN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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Investment 


IF YOU CONTRACT 


to buy $10,000 in 
5% Gold Bonds from 


THE 


Mutual Life 


Insurance Company of New York, 
Richard A. McCurdy, President, 
Payment to be made during 20 years in 
annual instalments, and you die after you 
have made one payment, your estate will 

receive 
#500 a year for 20 years, 
Then cash - . - - 10,000 


Total guaranteed in gold, 20,000 
Guaranteed Cash Value If you are living 
20 years from date of contract the com 
pany will deliver you = $1,000 5% 2-year 
,onds—or will give you $1406 for each 
bond, plus protits e arne a. 

Write to-day for rate at your age. 


810,000 





Make Inquiry To-Day, viz.: 

The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
New York City 

Gentlemen. 1 should be glad to receive free 

information regarding cost of The Mutual 

Life’s 5% Gold Bond Contract. 

Occupation is 

And Age 
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IT ALWAYS HELPS 


taining already burning fuel, but as soon as|V/ 


An ailment like consump- 
tion that has been months 
and years getting a foothold 
cannot be relieved in a week 
or day. Scott’s Emulsion 
will always afford relief and 
often cure, but not over night. 
The consistent use of Scott’s 
Emulsion will positively help 
the consumptive at any stage 
of the disease. We guarantee 
nothing beyond this, but we 
know that right living and 
Scott's Emulsion have done 
more to cure consumption 
than anything else. 








SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 





BASEBALL 


BOYS, ARE YOU READY 


for baseball season? We are. Our famous 
“D & M” goods are now in the stores all over 
she connate waiting for you. Take & aose 
look at this trade-mark,— the do t 
} gy and be sure it is on the baseball 
»0ds you buy. If your dealer hasn’t goods 
with this trade-mark on them don’t be per- 
suaded to buy something else, but send to us. 
We'll sell you direct from the facte ory. 
Ba” Send postal for new catalogue.“@a 
DRAPER & MAYNARD COMPANY, Plymouth, N. Hi. 
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THE MAN 


who does things must be training. 80,000 young men are finding “The Technical World” 
It brings into the range of common understanding the detail of man 

achievements—discoveries, inventions and industrial enterprises. 
the industrious young man, who has determined to be ready when opportunity knocks at his door. 


THE TECHNICAL WORLD 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan jllustrated 


weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 

acres price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year, 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 

diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Com ion, when sent by mail, 
Should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 

© which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY_MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








HOW TO AVOID THE GRIPPE. 


great many people have 
formed the habit of allu- 
ding to every little cold as an 
“attack of grippe.” It sounds 
much more important, but, 
happily, it is often not true. 
Any one who has once had a 
realattack of grippe isin small 
danger of mistaking any 
lesser complaint for it. It is 
true that it has many of the 
signs of the so-called cold in 
the head, but added to these 
there is a prostration, an 
’ aching, a poisoning of the 
whole system of which plain influenza is fortu- 
nately not capable. Every year there is more or 
less grippe, ranging from the really appalling epi- 
demic of thirteen years ago, when the old and the 
feeble succumbed in hundreds, to a limited number 
of fairly light cases here and there. 

Much of the spreading of the grippe is by quite 
unnecessary contact. It is only fair for grippe 
patients to isolate themselves for a few days and 
consider themselves contagious objects. Pro- 
miscuous kissing, which is always foolishness, is a 
crime duringa grippe epidemic. The patient should 
stay in one room in the care of a physician until 
active symptoms have subsided. 

Much can be done to avoid this dread disease in 
other ways than by shunning the sufferers. This 
is not always feasible, anyhow, while people ride 
in close cars and mix with their fellows in restau- 
rants, shops and theaters, where the germ can be 
appropriated at any moment. The surest way of 
avoidance is by keeping the system in good condi- 
tion. The grippe germ is just like any other disease 
germ in this: that it needs a weakened point for 
its assault. 

if people spend hours inclose, overheated places, 
and then face the keen outside air without proper 
protection in their clothes or proper precautions 
as to correct breathing, they are already prepared 
for their attack of grippe. 

Wet feet are a most useful ally of this trouble, 
and should never be risked in young or old. Most 
persons have heard of the man who wrote to the 
Times that he had discovered that wet feet were 
the sole cause of influenza, and was answered by 
the man with two wooden legs who had had grippe 
five years in succession. Although too much 
stress can hardly be placed on the iniportance of 
warm, dry feet, the case is unfortunately not 
quite so simple. There are many ways in which 
grippe can acquire a hold If one is ready to catch it. 
Strengthen your fortress with a threefold wall— 
eat right, breathe right, sleep right. Only so shall 
disease find you scatheless. 
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A MINK FUNERAL. 


as O” summer morning, when I was in the Adi- 
rondacks,” writes a correspondent, “I rose 
early to go bass-fishing. 

“The day before we had caught three bass and 
three sunfish, which we put in a little pond out on 
the edge of the point in order to keep them fresh 
until needed. As I was preparing my rod my 
attention was attracted to a splashing noise in the 
direction of my pond of fish. 

“Suspecting that something unusual was taking 
place, I approached the spot cautiously, and saw 
the long, brown body of a mink gliding away with 
one of my fish in his mouth. 

“I was greatly interested in the sight of a live 
mink operating in his own haunts, and decided 
that I would rather see him work than eat the fish 
myself. While he was concealing the fish in some 
near-by but unseen nook, I walked still closer, 
until I was within twenty feet of my pond, where 
I remained motionless, awaiting developments. 

“In a moment the energetic little animal reap- 
peared at the pond, gave a quick dive into the 
water, like a seal, and came up with another fish. 
Glancing about him with his little, black, beady 
eyes, he hurried off without even noticing my 
presence. 

“I stood motionless and fascinated, and watched 
him transport every one of my fish to his secret 
storehouse. After all my fish were safely stowed 
away, the little worker tripped in nervous haste 
back toward the woods, to tell his family of the 
find and invite them all down to dinner. 

“Late in the afternoon of that same day this 
suecessful little fisherman led a colony of four 
other minks out of the woods and down to Rocky 
Point. The dinner-party had to pass close to our 
hotel in order to reach the point where the fish 
were stored. To do so unobserved they must 
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travel under a long board walk. In doing th 
one little innocent mink, not knowing the vay 
man, came up through a hole in the walk. A ci 
boy saw him, and before we could stop him, seized 
a club and battered him to death. 

“While this tragedy was being enacted all 
other minks under the board walk set up a cl 
tering wail, which sounded like a dozen rats 
caught in a trap. An Adirondack guide and old 
trapper who happened near called to us to stand 
by and watch the survivors carry off their dead. 
After we had scolded severely the murderer of 
the little mink, we did as the guide suggested. 

“Tn a few minutes out popped three little brown 
heads from various points near their dead, and 
then one brave little fellow ran out, and seizing 
the dead mink in his mouth, carried him back 
under the walk. 

“The little dead mink doubtless had a decent 
burial, with all the pomp and ceremony known to 
these intelligent little creatures of the great 
woods. It was my intention to try to make pets 
of the minks, which I had seen from time to time 
round the shores of our premises, but the slaughter 
of one of their number resulted in driving all of 
them away during the remainder of the season.” 


& 
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CIVILIZED CAMP LIFE. 


M*: Rossiter W. Raymond, at one time com- 
missioner of mining statistics, tells in “Clar- 
ence King Memoirs” of an unexpected dinner 
invitation which he once received from Mr. King, 
who was at that time camped near the Salt Lake 
valley. 

Knowing of Mr. King as an explorer, hunter 
and athlete, I could scarcely recognize my own 
expectation in the — gentleman who, in 
immaculate linen, silk stockings, low shoes and 
clothing without a wrinkle, received me in his 
camp at a dinner which was simple oo. in its 
material constituents, but served in a style which 
I had not found west of the Missouri. 

When I attempted to make fun of him for 
“roughing it’? in this way, he replied seriously 
“Tt is all very well for you, who lead a civiliz 
life nine or ten months in the year, and get into 
the field for a few weeks at a time only, to let 
em ae down to the pioneer level. But I, who 

ve been for years constantly in the field, would 
have lost my good habits aeeeet if I had not 
taken every possible opportunity to practise them. 
We don’t dine this way every day, but we do 
whenever we can.” 

® ©® 


HE THOUGHT IT MIGHT DO. 


hen Patrick received an order he followed it 
implicitly as far as he could —sometimes 
even farther than his Celtic brain realized. 

“He wants a pane o’ windy-glass tin inches by 
foorteen,” said Patrick one day, as he entered a 
’ aioe his employer, a master carpenter, 

raded. 

In the shop was a young clerk, who never missed 
a chance for a little joke at the Irishman’s ex- 


pense. 
“If we haven’t any ten-by-fourteens,” he said, 
“TI may have to give youa Srartcon- tee. 
Patrick rubbed his head thoughtfully. Then he 
— genes for a moment, and at last re- 
mar 


“He’s in the great roosh for it, and there’s no 
other place near to get it. Give me wan o’ thim 
foorteen-by-tins, and if he turrns it sideways and 
D7 side down, there’s not a sowl would know the 

erence.” 
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AS THE OPTIMIST SEES IT. 


here had been a sudden and violent change in 

the weather. The mercury had gone down 
below the zero mark. Blue-nosed and shivering, 
the boarders at Mrs. Hashcroft’s gathered round 
the breakfast-table and proceeded to criticize the 
climate. 

“You ought not to find fault with the cold 
weather,” observed the philosophical boarder. 
“It’s good for the crops.” 

“That’s the old story,” retorted the argumenta- 
tive boarder. “When it rains a week at a stretch 
we’re told we mustn’t complain. It’s ‘ for 
the crops’ When there comes a snow three feet 
deep we must bear it meekly. It’s ‘good for the 
crops.’ But I’d like to know what crop a cold 
wave like this is good for!” 

“The ice crop,” the philosophical boarder re- 
plied, calmly buttering a biscuit. 
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FOREHANDED BOYS. 


tis perhaps not true that in St. Louis, when the 
noon whistle blew, a carpenter, nailing shingles 
on a roof, left his hammer suspended in the air at 
the upper end of a stroke and went to lunch, but 
Search Light vouches for the following, which is 
along the same line: 
While the American Library Association was in 


Brown's Bronchial Troches cure Hoarseness | 
and Sore Throat. Exceedingly effective ; not injurious. | 
Invaluable to elderly ple and invalids. 
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No More Hand-Pumping. 


Nocoal. Nosteam. No oil. No king or labor. 
No Cost for Motive Power. 


NIAGARA AUTOMATIC PUMP 
(Hydraulic Ram) 

Fer Ae pond. aod and ihdorsed by gor 

ernments, railroads and public in- 

stitutions, farmers, owners of fac- 

tories, country homes and mines. 


Write to-day for Free Booklet. 
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SPRING SUITS 
fo $6 to $25. 


MADE TO YOUR ORDER. 


Catalogue, Samples and Simple Measure- 
ment Directions Sent FREE. 
D°xXt. BE WORRIED with shopping tor ma- 

terials, dressmaking disappointments and 
tiresome personal fittings. Leave all your 
dressmaking troubles to us. After we have filled 
your first order zou ean appreciate what we save 
you in the way of time, money and annoyance. 
We guarantee to fit you or refund your money. 
have fitted ees 





We y 
over 250,000 whom 
we have never seen. If we 
can satisfy so many, we 
are sure we can please you. 
Everything Made 
to Order. hing 
Ready-Made. 
Tailor-Made Suits, 
$7.50 to 825. 
For travyelli shopping 
and business. 


Silk Costumes, 
$12 to 825. 

Very fashionable and al- 
ways elegant. 
Shirt-Waist Suits, 
86 to $20. 

Made of Mohair, Serge 
and Brilliantine. 
Silk Shirt- Waist Suits, 
812 to $25 
















Ideal for Summer wear. 
Rain Coats and Long 
Coats, 89.75 to #18. 
Of serviceable materials 
that do not spot. 
Jackets, 
$5.75 to 15. 

Trim, neat, comfort- 
able and always in 


good taste. 

Separate Skirts. 
$3.50 to wie” 
You’ll need one for 

warm weather. 
We prepay Express Charges to any part of the U. S. 

to i 
We Send Free {303 par Goring oa 
Summer Ca! showing the latest New York 
Fashions, a large assortment of Sam of the 
Newest Materials, and simple directions for taking 
ments ——e- Write for them to-day. 

colors desired, and whether you w 


measure’ 
Mention 

ones for a tailor-made suit, silk costume, 
shirt-waist suit, skirt, jacket or rain coat. 


National Cloak and Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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True heating 
economy. 


The home builder discredits 
the best value of his property 
at the very start unless he 
= puts in steam or hot water 


3 ANERICAN 5, DEAL | 


RADIATORS 


bring a quicker transaction at 
a higher price in the event of 
sale or lease of the property. 


Meanwhile they produce true heating com- 
fort for the owner, protect the family health, 
reduce his fuel bills, require no repairs, are 
dustless, simpler to.run than a parlor stove, 
and they outlast the building. 

Unlike stoves or hot-air furnaces, our Boilers 
and Radiators are made upon the unit or sec- § 
tional plan, so that if the 
building is made larger, or 
the rooms altered (65% of ali 
buildings are rebui “4 extra 
sections or parts may 
readily added or removed. 
Hence, to buy IDEAL 
Boilers and AMERICAN 
Radiators is an investment 
—not an expense, 

Whether your building is 
OLD or new, SMALL or 
large, farm or city, send for 
our booklet (free) “Heating 
Investments Successful.” 


AMERICAN RIDIATORGONPANY (i 


CHICAGO. 
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We Teach Telegraphy Quickly 


and put our graduates at work. Rail- 
roads write us daily for operators aud 
furnish RAILROAD PASSES TO 
DESTINATION. Expenses very low 
and students can earn their 

AZ: a board while attending school. 
sy 40-page book telling about it—Free. 
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A Perfect Lawn in Six Weeks 


BY SOWING 





PRICES — 


25c. per quart, $1.50 per peck, 
$5.00 per bushel. 


rtation 


paper. 





We prepay trans- 


if you mention this 


For a plot 15x 20, or 300 sq. ft. 
J qt. is required for new, or 
J pt. for renovating old lawns. 


charges 








Our Catalogue, “Everything for the 


Lawn,” mailed free on application. 


PETER HENDERSON 6€ CO., 35-37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 





session a number of members went to inspect a 
cotton-mill. They were in the card-room when the 
whistle blew for noon, and saw the card-room 
boys put up their work as if by magic, and dis- 


appear. 

aims all the boys drop their tools the instant the 
whistle blows?” asked one of the visitors. 

“No, not all,” replied the foreman. “The more 
jd have their tools all put away before that 

me.” 


*® © 
WHERE COLDNESS IS CORDIALITY. 


he bore had gone. The whole family recog- 

nized him as a bore, but Mrs. Carter knew 

what was incumbent on her as a hostess famed for 
her courtesy. 

“My dear Evelyn,” she said, in a gently chidin 
voice to her pretty daughter, “I think you canno 
have realized how cold your tone was when you 
said ‘Good evening’ to Mr. Lamson.” 

“No, mother, perhaps I didn’t,” admitted Eve- 
lyn, “but I’m sure, on the other hand, that neither 
you nor father had any idea how warm your tones 
were when you said ‘Good night’ to him.” 
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ORNAMENTED TEETH. 


he admiration which Bob felt for his Aunt 

Margaret included all her attributes, and even 
possessions which the aunt herself was not wont 
to consider desirable. 

“1 don’t care much for plain teeth like mine, 
Aunt Margaret,” said Bob, one day, after a long 
silence during which he had watched her in laugh- 
ing conversation with his mother. “I wish I had 
some copper-toed ones, like yours,” 


Not in the Eyes 


alone do beauty and charm of 
feature lie. The laughing, 
beautiful mouth where the 

dentifrice Rubifoam leaves 

its pearls and breathes its 

purity is far more delightful. 
It's wise to use 


RuBifoam, 


25 cents Everywhere. 


Sample Vial Free. 


E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 





























BY KATE CHOPIN. 


he party dress, a white organdy with 

touches of delicate pink, was finished, 

- and hung beneath the chandelier in 
Millie’s room. 

She had never been to an entertainment of 
any importance, and was not quite old enough 
to go to one now. But this was not wholly a 
grown-up affair—one of the arguments which 
she and her brother Bob had brought to bear 
upon their mother. Bob’s class was giving it 
over at College Hall, only a few blocks away. 
There were to be charades, tableaus and recita- 
tions, in all of which Millie was to take a leading 
role. 

All her acquaintances were going ; everybody 
that was anybody, between sixteen and twenty, 
was going. But surely none looked forward 
to it with such rapture, such blissful anticipa- 
tion, such expectancy as did Millie. All night 
she anticipated the event in dreams, and all day 
she posed or declaimed or danced through the 
halls and apartments as if possessed by the very 
spirit of Terpsichore. 

If anything were to happen! Millie sickened 
at the thought. But what could happen, except 
rain, perhaps, and the weather prophet was 
taking care of that. To be sure, her Aunt 
Mildred, a couple of hundred miles away, was 
quite sick, and her mother was wearing a sad- 
dened face betimes. 

Again, the party dress might catch fire and 
burn up, and there would be no time to make 
another. She herself might take a tumble in 
one of those fantastic flights through the house, 
and sprain an ankle. The thought sobered her 
for twenty seconds or less. 

At breakfast the morning of the party Millie 
found it difficult to keep up a pretense of interest 
in anything so prosaic as toast and mutton- 
chops. 

She plied Bob with questions, she worried 
him with her misgivings. She quitted her seat 
to embrace her mother violently, then she was 
off to the kitchen, and dragging Kitty, the maid, 
up two flights to view the creation in pink and 
white beneath the chandelier. 

A while later the restless Millie stood out upon 
the front steps, gazing up into the misty October 
sky in search of weather indications upon which 
she might base some prognostications of her 
own. It was then that the postman came along, 
and with a polite greeting handed her the 
morning mail—quite a batch of it. 

She slowly turned into the house, glancing 
over the circulars and letters, and in a manner 
assorting them. There was a letter to her mother 
from her Aunt Jane,—she knew the stiff, formal 
handwriting,—mailed from the distant town in 
which her Aunt Mildred lay sick. 

A dread that for the moment made her feel 
faint took possession of Millie. She crept into 
the quiet parlor and sat there undisturbed, 
staring at the outside of her Aunt Jane’s letter. 
Her fingers seemed to feel for the annoyance 
which that sealed envelope might cover; her 
eyes seemed to penetrate and unveil the threat 
against her longed-for and looked-for pleasure. 

What difference would a day make? She 
turned and turned the letter about. What differ- 
ence could a day make? None whatever, as 
Millie counted days. Yet she could feel her 
heart thump with guilty excitement as she 
slipped the letter into her pocket. 

She then went on up-stairs and laid the mail 
in the usual place upon the sitting-room table, 
glad that her mother was not there at the 
moment to unmask her shamefaced conscious- 
ness. 

It was a hateful occurrence, that threw a 
damper upon her joy. During the school hours 
the letter concealed in her pocket seemed like 
a live thing, a reptile, a slimy thing, when her 
hand accidentally encountered it. She almost 
made up her mind to deliver it to her mother 
when she returned at three o’clock. 

Oh, but the merry time ahead! What chatter! 
Like the twittering sparrows among the russet 
leaves as the girls walked home beneath the 
trees. What breathless chatter of gowns, of 
hair ornaments, of slippers and fluttering rib- 
bons! But Millie knew there was nothing that 
would compare with the pink-and-white cloud 
floating beneath the chandelier in her room. 
All her eagerness returned, and nothing marred 
it, not even the sight of her mother’s face, 
perplexed with an uneasy sadness. 

Bob was distinctly proud of his pretty sister 


when she stood revealed for household: ‘inspection | 
that night, but he would have considered it an | 


unpardonable weakness to say so. 

‘“*You’ll do, Millie. Rub some of the paint 
off your cheeks.’? Oh, what a joke! Kitty, the 
maid, howled at the humor of it. 

ss You'll be afther tellin’ her to take the 
spharkle out of her shinin’ eyes next, Misther 
Bob. Go way wid ye!’’ 

Millie, in an exalted state, turned like a show- 
window automaton. while the gentle mother | 
enveloped her in a fleecy white cape, brought | 
to light for the occasion from the relic trunk. 


HER FIRST PART Y 


| 











exactly like that one, but 
one could have made Millie 
believe so. 

What applause at her rec- 
itation! What side-splitting 
laughter over the charades 
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What a hush of appreciation 
over the beautiful tableaus! 
And then the attentions o! 
the college boys, the compliments, the mountai 

of ice-creams, the islands of sponge-cake, thi 
running river of lemonade! 

Millie’s excitement held her all the way home. 
Clinging to Bob’s arm, her little, nervous ste 
kept a dancing pace to his unthinking ae ai 
It followed her to her very pillow. 

But there, before she closed her eyes, a lull 
came upon her senses; the joy all melted out o 
her soul, and the vision of a letter held sw: 
in her dreams all through the night. 

There was nothing haphazard in the fact that 
Millie stationed herself upon the front steps the 
following morning. She was pale. Something 
had, as Bob would have said, rubbed the paint 
off her cheeks, and that same something had 
taken the sparkle out of her eyes, and left in its/ 
stead a dull anxiety. 

She was waiting for the postman. When he 
handed her the scanty mail she augmented it 
with the letter in her pocket and carried it 
directly to her mother, who sat at the sitting- 
room table, bending over some sewing. 

Millie did not withdraw, but stood there, 
watching at a little distance. Somehow she 
was not startled when the letter trembled in her 
mother’s hand, when the tears gathered and fell 
upon the fluttering sheets. 

‘*What is it, mother?’’ asked Millie, in a dry 
voice that did not sound to her like her own. 
She darted forward, and with an encircling arm 
drew her mother’s head against her throbbing 
heart. ‘‘What is it, mother, dear? What makes 
you ery ?”’ 

‘Your Aunt Mildred cannot recover. The 
doctors have given herup. I am going—I must 
go to her!’’ rising with agitation and clasping 
Millie closely. 

‘*You never had a sister, my sweet child— 
you cannot know’’—between broken sobs—‘‘a 
favorite sister! We were everything to each 
other until we married. Jane was not the same; 
she was older and stern. I must go. Send 
Kitty,’’ relinquishing the trembling girl. ‘‘I 
must get ready at once. God grant I find her 
alive. ’’ 

From the time the train left the station, bearing 
her mother away, Millie became the prey of a 
feverish restlessness. It was Saturday, and 
there was no school. She walked alone far 
out into the suburbs, walked rapidly, as if her 
own motion might hasten the flying wheels of 
the engine. All her thoughts were concen- 
trated in the reiteration : 

‘*She will be there in so and so many hours, 
and it will be all right.’’ 

She ‘had seen her Aunt Mildred but at rare 
intervals, and her sorrow was not active; it 
was but the reflection of her mother’s. 

All her thoughts were for her mother. In 
the house, going from one room to another, 
she watched the clocks, almost counting the slow 
seconds. At luncheon Bob urged her to eat, 
but she could not. She only poured the tea 
with cold hands, and her eyes, brooding, cast 
down upon the white cloth. 

In the afternoon a telegram came, directed to 
her mother. Bob opened it, and they read it 
together : 


Mildred died at one o’clock to-day.—Jane. 


Bob could not understand the wild paroxysm 
of grief that seized upon his sister, that made 
of her for hours a pitiable object of his solicitude. 
He has not understood it tothis day. For it was 
not to Bob her confession was made, in abject 
contrition, a veritable suffering penitent, im- 
ploring the forgiveness which was not withheld. 

Millie, quite grown up by this time, has been 
to many a party since then; but none was ever 
again like that one. 

‘*Do you remember her the night of the party 
at College Hall, when she recited?’’ said an 
amiable chaperon, lifting her lorgnette, .one 
evening not long ago. ‘‘How she has changed! 
What dignity! What quiet poise! But it seems 
to me she has lost something.’’ 

‘*Do you think so?’’ from a second ‘amiable 
chaperon, with clearer eyes that needed no 


lorgnette. ‘‘It seems to me she has gained 
something. ’’ 
e © 
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Also CYCLONE 
Fy e2 ~ 4b in one minute. Write for 
ye ity Co., 43 Tremont Street, 


YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN AGENTS 


Salted Statootose Ihe Excellent Printing. 


or particulars send 2c. stamp to the MASSACHUSETTS 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dept. D,) LOWELL, MASss. 


3 GARDEN FOR EVERY SCHOOL BOY AND GIRL. 
pkts. Flower Seeds, 5c., consisting of one each of 
Sitact Peas, Nasturtium, Poppies, Mignonette, Gail- 
5 pkts. S. veg. Seeds, 5c., consisting of one 

ny of Cucumber, Radish, ‘Parsley, ioenss, Onion. 


seers ions or planting with each order ddress, 
1 t éaRdEe "AaeN. N, Sta. A, Box L (0), Boston, Mass. 


ROCK RIDCE HALL. 











,}| A School for Boys. gestion high and dry. Laboratories. 
Shop for Mechani A new gymnasium with 
swimming pool. Sirong teachers. Earnest boys. Fits for 


( — e, Se a Soren and Business. Illus. pamphlet 
sent free. Dr. G. R. White, Prin., Wellesley . > 


FOR GRADUATION DRESSES! 
Wash Suitings 4 Waistings, 
Cenc Brilliantines 

and Poplins HALF PRICE. 


We will sell Sree from the mills three yards or more. 
Send for FREE Samples at Once. 
Mail orders a for to all parts of the world. Agents wanted. 


COURTENAY MILLS CO., 44 Bedford St., Boston. 








Wheat Coffee 


The kind that tastes like coffee. It contains 
the nutritive elements of wheat, and besides 
being a pleasant drink it is NOURISHING — 
not falsely stimulating, as coffee is. Let the 
BOYS AND GIRLS have Old Grist Mill for 
breakfast —they’ll do better work in school 
all day because of it. 


If your grocer hasn’t it change grocers. 
20 cents per pound. 














4a TAKE IT HOME. 


A package of 


BASTOW’S 


Rogal 


Butter Scotch. 


It isn’t a “Toffee.” 


Bastow’s Butter Scotch 
is made from the old- 
time receipt, in the 
cleanest factory on 
earth. Doesn’t stick 
to the teeth. 
sands of package 
sold daily. 
some 5- an 
ackages by drug 



















POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. jf | 
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[PAGE'S PHOTO PASTE 


N JARS AND TUBES. 

A. photo or general use. Dries 

} ——— ee never discolors print. Very® 
Tong — corners will not curl. Largest 
bottle now sold for 5c.( by mail,10c.) In 
bulk for large users, carton work, etc. 









PACE’ muct LAGE 
2 oz. size retails 5c. ; by mail, 10c, 
i PACE’S CLUE —1 oz.. toe 


mail. 12c., bot.or tube, RUSSIA CE 
ip 143 Essex Avenue, Gloucester, 
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The 
, 
Herald’s 
Message! 
“Ye housewives of 
New England, when 
busy cleaning house 
this spring many of 
you will take up car- 
pets which you will 
not relay because you 
think their days of 
usefulness are over. 
“Don’t throw them 
away, but send them 
to us and we will, ata 
reasonable expense, 
return them woven 
into neat rugs or 
squares,that will 
render you good 
service. We make 
them in various 
sizes. 


LEWES BATTING Ce. * 
‘alpole, Mass 


Circular Free. 

















ASALY SURRY 
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Battery Rheostat 


Given only te Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription, postage in- 
cluded. Price 80 cents, post-paid. 


AAA 











HIS Rheostat will be found useful 

for regulating miniature battery 
lamps and the speed of small motors, 
The lever with the rubber handle may 
rest on each one of the seven different 
buttons, and thus vary the speed from 
very slow to full. Finely finished; full 
nickel trimmings; rubber handle. Re- 
sistance § ohms. 

To secure a Rheostat at a price 
within the reach of the amateur, a 
reliable firm has manufactured a large 
number, and we now offer them to our 
subscribers at a very low price. All 
amateur electricians should be inter- 
ested in this Offer. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Standard Soap 


ran Assortment of Our Standa 


der, Spices, Teas, Coffees, etc. 
from), and you will get 





Sew small boys whose home is in Louisville 
went recently to visit their grandparents | 
in Cincinnati, 
Journal. 
eleven. 
but in half an hour had disappeared. 

Later in the day their absence caused alarm, 


and a search was 
found that evening on the Kentucky side of the 


says the Louisville Courier- |», 
One was nine years old and the othér | 
They arrived at grandma’s all right, | ¢ 


for them. ‘They were | @ 


Silverware, Watches, Jewelry, etc. 
Write to-day for our 64- 


Absolute satisfaction assured to 8 


Send Us a Trial Order. 





— resting after a long foot journey toward 


‘“‘Why, Harry,’’ complained grandma, ‘ 
did you want, to run away from me for?’’ 


use,”’ said Harry, with dignity and | % 


firmness, ‘“we do not visit at , houses where the 
cooky-box is kept locked up.’ 
Grandma promptly 5. tele the offending 


There have been thousands of parties. just | padlock, and amicable relations were restored. 





‘what F. 


You can easily earn any article you wish 
neighbors, or by getting up a Standard Cl ub 
WRITE FOR 

PARTICULARS, 


Address Dept. A, 
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SOAPS and PREMIUMS. 
$20.00 Retail Value for $10.00. 


SHIPPED DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO HOME. 


Youges wholesale and retail dealers’ profits and expenses in the form of some 

ul and valuable article asa Premium, saving you one-half the — cost. 
Orde rd Produ 

Soaps, Perfumes, 6a Specialties, Flavoring Extracts, Maitine Pow- 

(91 different kinds of Groceries to select 


This Handsome and Very Durable 
Sideboard With It, 


or your choiee of over 500 other useful and_ valuable articles, such as 
Desks, Bookcases, Tables, Sideboards, Lamps, Dinner Sets, Lac ve © urtains, 


Page Book of 500 Handsome Pre- 
miums sent free. It will show you ST Sust how to get what you want most. 


Thirty Days’ Trial— Money Refunded. 


tandard’s customers. All mone 
if any Standard’s Product or Premium is not satisfactory after Thirty 
You will find ita ny caving to buy goods in this way. 


dhe dtandard Soap Wo 


FACTORY TO FAMILY PLAN 








Works. 


refunded 
Jays’ Trial. 


taking a few orders among your friends and 


of Ten. Ask about Our Club of Ten Plan. 


BOSTON, MASS, 


Fromjem Show Roomet 
2-14 Canal Stre 
}, he A. Square. ) 


























THE NEW CABINET CLENWOOD. 
The Plainest Range Made. Makes Cooking Easy. 


The broad, square oven, with perfectly straight sides, is 
very roomy, and the illuminized oven shelf can be adjusted 
at several different heights. The Glenwood Oven Heat 
Indicator, Improved Baking Damper, Sectional Top, Drawout 
Grate and Ash-Pan are each worthy of special mention. 


Leading Dealers sell them everywhere as the Standard 


ousekeepers 
use a 


enwood 


You would 
if you knew about it 


THE NEW CABINET CLENWOOD 


is sure to please any one desiring a first-class modern range 
without nickel or ornamentation. The plain, glossy black surface 
gives it a neat and businesslike appearance that every one admires. 


Having in mind that in many kitchens the place available 
for a range is so limited that either the hearth or end shelf of the 
ordinary range often comes in the way of the door or partition 
wall, the construction of the Cabinet Glenwood has been rear- 
ranged, making the ash-pan, broiler door, grate, and, in fact, every 
part accessible from the front. 


By doing away with both the overhanging hearth and end 
shelf, the range is made very compact without reducing its capacity. 


Range. 





Write for handsome booklet of the new Cabinet Glenwood Plain Range to Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 
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* Uur Automatic Lilt 
40 — | 
Mh his is known as Style No. 24%. It has a Swell Front, Ball 
hi Bearings, polished Quartered Oak Woodwork, latest dark 
M7 finish, also a full set of Nickel-plated Attachments. Its 
ix introduction into a neighborhood invariably leads to the sale of 
fi other machines of the same make. Neighbors are always quick 
fay} to appreciate value. The value of the New Companion is self- 
Ww evident. The offer of a $40.00 high-grade sewing machine at 
pes but $21.75 is being accepted by many of our subscribers all over 
x ~~ this broad land. 
4 

40 

i] 

We On receipt of only 

se $21.75 our Auto- 

= matic Lift Sewing 

40 Machine will be 

an delivered free at 

(Vy any freight office 

fi in New England. 

vi 

40 

1] 

a Every purchaser is given thirty days in which to test the 
wy machine, and if the sewing machine is not perfectly satisfactory 
Pes at the end of the trial period, it may be returned at our expense 
x and the full amount paid for same will be refunded. A ten 
iM) ©6years warranty given to each purchaser. 

nh A postal-card inquiry will bring you full information regarding 
Ws =our sewing machine, together with samples of stitching made 
Ef} on the machine. If a mew sewing machine is needed for your 
gx spring work, why not send to us immediately for information ? 

AN) 

yy PERRY MASON COMPANY 2 BOSTON, MASS. 
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CERESOTA 
~ FLOU 


There’s a Difference in Flour. 


Some loaves of bread are better than others. The 
reason is more frequently to be found in the quality of 
the flour used than in the making. To get the highest 
quality of bread, use the best quality of flour. CERESOTA 
is the best. It is a light, flaky flour of snow whiteness. 
Makes crisp, light and inviting bread. Makes nearly 40 
pounds more of bread to the 
barrel than any other brand. 
CERESOTA is both the best 
and the most economical. 
Begin to use CERESOTA 
to-day and get the best bread. 
Sold everywhere in sacks 


and barrels. 


Write now for illustrated 
Ceresota Booklet and Gradu- 
ated Measuring Cup, free for 
the asking. 


Northwestern 
Consolidated Milling Co., 


614 Chamber of 
Commerce, 


Boston, Mass. 






































